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Rotes, 


OZIAS HUMPHRY: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Tue following interesting biographical 
account of this eminent artist, contained in 
an original MS. paper (formerly, for many 
years, in my possession) bearing the water- 
mark date of “1797,” and written either at 
his dictation or from particulars he furnished, 
probably by his natural son, William Up- 
cott, the well-known collector, in the follow- 
ing year—i.e., soon after the total failure of 
the artist’s eyesight — will be welcome to 
many, and should be enshrined in the pages 
of our old friend ‘N. & Q.’ It appears not 
only to have been previously inedited, but 
also to differ as to the date of his birth and 
the Christian name of his father, as well as 
in some other particulars, from the article in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National vg = and 
from other printed memoirs of Humphry, 
and is, moreover, more explanatory in several 
respects :— 

[Copy.] 

““Ozias Humphry was born at Honiton in Devon- 
shire, on September y* 8 1743, the eldest surviving 
Issue of Geo: and Eliz: Humphry.—After having 
been carefully taught reading, writing, and the 
Mathematics till his eleventh year, ih was re- 
mov'd by his parents to the Grammar School in 
that Town, and placed under the tuition of the 


Rev* Richt Lewis M:A: till he had completed his 
fourteenth year, when he was sent to London to 
improve himself in drawing, at the Academy of M" 
W™ Shipley first projector of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Xe &e &e. At this School, and 
the duke of Richmonds in Privy Gardens, he con- 
tinued to study ab‘ three years, during w® period 
his father died, w® made it necessary he should 
return to his mother’s House.—His desire at this 
time was to [“‘have been” erased] be placed with 
S' Joshua Reynolds, but Circumstances ordered it 
otherwise, and he was engag’d, Samuel 
Collins, an eminent Miniature painter at Bath,— 
w" whom he continued two years, when (Mr 
Collins” erased] he remov’d to Dublin, and [* he” 
erased] Mt Humphry succeeded his Instructor, in 
his professional Situation at that City.—In the year 
1764 he was encourag’d, and invited by St Joshua 
Reynolds to settle himself in London, near him ; 
w*" he accordingly resolv’d upon, & accomplish’d; 
and had the happiness of being brought forward to 
public notice ane the auspices of that distinguish’d 
character, whom he continued to live, 
in habits of the utmost familiarity & Friendship.— 
In 1766 he exhibited _a portrait of John Mealing, 
the old Model of the Royal Academy, w® was much 
noticed; and immediately after, had the honor 
“to be commissioned” erased] to paint a large 
Miniature of her Majesty, w many other Branches 
of the Royal Family. He practiced his profession, 
w almost unexampled Success, till the year 1772, 
when a fall from his Horse, gave his Head so violent 
a Shock, as had nearly fractured his Skull; and im- 
pair’'d his whole Nervous System so much, that he 
was unable to pursue Miniature painting, w™ the 
same power that he had hitherto done.—He judg’d 
it prudent therefore, w"* the advice of his Friends, 
to extend the Scale of his practice; and for this 
purpose in 1773 resolv’d to pass a few years in Italy, 
not only for the reason just stated, but w a hope 
also, of general Improvement in his profession.— 
He left England in March, and pass’d through Paris, 
by Lyons, to Nice. From this City he sail’d in a 
Felucca to Genoa, and on by Leghorn, through 
Pisa, to Florence; from whence he proceeded to 
Rome; and in the Palazzo Zucchero, upon the 
Trinita del Monte, resided four years.*—In this 
situation [*] altho’ surrounded by advantages, he 
had still many difficulties to contend with: for, 
his time had been so entirely engrossed by Minia- 
ture painting that he had little or no practice in 
oyl; and had therefore the whole process to dis- 
cover. He avail’d himself for this purpose of the 
finest colour’d parts of the Fresco’s of Raffaelle in 
the Vatican; and studied the System of Titian, 
from his pictures in the Borghese & Colonna palaces; 
or, wherever they cou’d be seen.—* At home he 
compos’d, and made all his studies from Nature; 
and had an Evening Academy in his own Apart- 
ment, w*" was frequented, by some of the ablest 
living Artists.—He did not neglect to study with 
attention every object that cou’d improve and 
strengthen his Mind.—He traced, (for future Ex- 
amples) all the parts (within reach) of the pictures 
by Michael Angelo in the Capella Sistina; and 
studied w the utmost [‘‘care” erased] exertion, 
the prophets, [“‘& groups, in” erased) the Ceiling, 
& Angles w a hope of comprehending the prin- 
ciples, and catching the fire of those exalted 
bours.—In the same manner he copied the finest 
parts of the Fresco’s of Raffaelle, and his Trans- 


guration in oyl, at Se Pietro Montorio.—He visited 
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Naples for Six Weeks, and quitted Rome to return 
home in June 1777.—-He passed thro’ Florence: 
where he had already spent two Summers to 
Bologna ; and went by Cento to Venice, where he 
continued a Month. From this City he proceeded 
to Vicenza, (adorn’d with the finest Buildings of 
Palladio), and pursued his course by Verona to 
Mantua; and from thence to Parma, w*" contains 
the grandest Examples of Correggio’s Art. — He 
went by Milan through Switzerland, crossing 5S* 
Gotard, and by Strasbourg, through Alsace, a 
second time to Paria. —In September he arriv’d in 


England, and reestablish’d himself, painting gener- | 


ally in oyl, ’till the End of the year 1784 when he 
pon be for India, and after having touch’d at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Madrass, landed at Cal- 
cutta in Sept" 1785.—It was suggested to him on his 
arrival, that altho’ he had provided himself w™ 
necessaries for pursuing his profession in every 
Line, yet as the Field was most openin Miniature, 
it was required that he should practice only in that, 
to prevent contention. To this he willingly acceded. 
He visited the Courts of Moorshedabad, Benares, 
and Lucknow, where he painted several large 
Miniatures of Princes, Nabobs, and Rajahs, w™ 
many other persons, of high distinction. His Ill 
State of Health however compelled him to return 
to England, 1788, where he resum’d and continued 
his original profession ‘till 1790, when he was oblig’d 
to relinquish Miniature painting entirely.— After an 
Interval of somewhat more than a year, his Eyes 
were so far restor’d, as to admit of his practising in 
Crayons, to w* his Studies in Rome, had been 


eminently conducive,—& in this, succeeded to his | 


utmost wishes, till April 1797; when, after having 


the Princess, and Prince of Orange, Stadtholder his 
Sight fail’d him so entirely (without pain) that he 
never was able to paint another picture.” 

It may be added that the remainder of the 
artist’s life was passed in seclusion, and that 
he died in Thornhaugh Street, 9 March, 1810, 
being buried in the ground behind St. Jaimes’s 
Chapel, Hampstead Road, near London. 

In the original paper as above are some 
alterations and a few numbers (as | have 
given the same), the latter doubtless intended 
to refer to notes, which do at. however, 


appear. 


ANCIENT ZODIACS. 
(Continued from p. 25.) 
Babylonian Zodiac. 

209. This is described as a Babylonian 
boundary stone of the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar L, B.c. 1150, with emblems of the 
gods, prototypes of our signs of the zodiac. 
lt appears to be a matsebah or zodiacal pillar 
stone (Deuteronomy xvi. 22). It is divided 
by double lines into six compartments. In 
the uppermost are Astra, Luna, Sol, as if to 
indicate to the initiated that the figures below 
are not earthly, but are heavenly asterisms. 
In the second are three altars bearing pyra- 
midal fire. In the third are Ara (decan in 


Sagittarius), Capricornus, Aries, and two 


portraits of their Royal & Serene H™ | 


more fire altars, which make the five altars 
for five planets (2 Kings xxiii. 5, vide No. 3). 
In the fourth appear Pegasus, ?!Gemini, Eri- 
danus, Corvus (in Leo), and one defaced. In 
the fifth are Ophiuchus (in Scorpio), Leo, 
Sagittarius. In the sixth is a defaced sign 
followed by Taurus, Cancer, Scorpio, and a 
lamp (for Libra). It is engraved in Ball, 
‘Aids to the Bible.’ 
Egyptian Zodiacs. 

210. On the ceiling of the interior of the 
great temple at Esne the signs are depicted 
in two parallel lines, a.p. 29. Engraved in 
Osburn, * Antiquities of Egypt,’ 1847, p. 68. 

211. In the Grand Ducal collection at 
Florence in 1827 was the mummy of Takarheb, 
daughter of a royal scribe and priest, not 
much older than the Ptolemies. On the cere- 
ments was found a hypocephalus (flat round 
disc) somewhat similar to one engraved in 
‘The Pearl of Great Price,’ by Joseph Smith, 
1851. This one on Takarheb appears to con- 
tain a zodiac, a likely circumstance, as she 
was a priest’s daughter (see Nos. 7, 10, 11, 20). 
The circular form corresponds to that of the 
Dendera zodiac (No.9). The zodiacal heavens 
are here divided into three compartments (as 
in No. 1) in agreement with the Hebrew idea 
(2 Cor. xii. 2). Above the first is apparently 
a titular heading, perhaps analogous to that 
in Nos. 1 and 26. Underneath are Aquarius (a 


| bird-headed man, as in some ancient zodiacs), 


Pisces (shown by an eye, as in the Dendera 
sign, and a fish), Taurus (cow of Isis, hence 
Ovid, “ Vacca sit an taurus non est cognos- 
cere ” Riccioli, ‘ Almagestum,’ i. 
399), Sagittarius (throned man,as at Dendera), 
Ara (holding mystic eggs), Aquarius (two 
vases, as at Dendera), Virgo (lotos branch 
above Ara, held in Virgo’s hand, as at Den- 
dera and Esne), Aries (large egg under branch 
denoting a female, as at Dendera and Esne, 
under Aries, referring to Cassiopeia). Second 
compartment, the central one, perhaps re- 
ferring mystically to the person embalmed, 
Virgo (four monkeys, a monkey appearing 
for Virgo in the Tartar, Chinese, Mongolian, 
Indian, and Turkish zodiacs), Aries (human 
figure with four rams’ heads), Hydra (serpent 
in circle, decan in Leo, so at Dendera), Cas- 
siopeia (a seated female body under Aries). 
Third compartment, Argo (boat), Cancer 
(scarabzeus), Gemini (two-headed man wear- 
ing two feathers), Capricornus (goat on staff), 
Ophiuchus (in Scorpio as a hawk in a boat). 
Engraved in Archwologia, 1855, vol. xxxvi. 
pl. xv. p. 174. 
Persian Zodiac. 

212. A Zoroastrian Mithraic zodiacal 

tablet, sculptured on a rock, has Perseus, 
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Taurus, Scorpio, 


Gemini, Sol, Luna, Sirius:| Gorgon. Virgo is a woman and unicorn. In 


Serpens, on it. Engraved in Hyde, and in the same collection as No. 44. 


Maurice, ‘Indian Antiquities,’ vol. iv. p. 566. 
Greek Zodiac. 


213. Painted on the vaulted roof of the | 
convent church of Iviron, Mount Athos, each | tAD. Qll. 


with an angel. Fowler, Archeologia, xliv. 


Indian Zodiacs. 

214. In a square frame, arranged in twelve 
square divisions surrounc ‘ 
after the Egyptian. Aquarius is a winged 

lobe ; Gemini a man with two globes under 

is arms. In the Philosophical Transac- 
tions ; Jamieson, ‘Celestial Atlas,’ 1822 ; and 
Rees, ‘ Cyclopedia,’ Plates, vol. i. pl. xii. 

215. On a pagoda at Verdapettah, near 
Cape Comorin, 1764. Dict. Arch.’ 

216. On the ceiling of a temple in a 
tank near Mindurah. Gent. Mag.; ‘Dict. 
Arch.’ 

217. On an ancient astronomical clock from 
Benares, presented to the Prince of Wales on 
his Indian tour. Leo is a horse with wings. 
Virgo is a woman sitting in a boat. Capri- 
cornus is an alligator. Aquarius is a woman 
with a can. 

218. “By the arrangement of the Gizdhubar 
legends according to the signs of the zodiac, 
and the equinoctial festivals in the sacrificial 
tablet from Aboo Hubba, it appears that the 
seasons, the equinoxes, &c., had been observed 
and used as time measures as early as 
B.c. 2400” (Boscawen, ‘From under the 
Dust of Ages,’ 1880, p. 63). ; 

219. An Oriental zodiac is engraved in 
‘ Asiatic Researches,’ 1790, vol. ii. p. 303. 

220. An oval Hindoo zodiac, called Rasi 
Chakra, contains the signs around the sun 
and seven planets, as a seated figure in a 
chariot drawn by seven horses. Gemini is a 
man and woman; Virgo a seated woman 
before a fire. Engraved in Moore, ‘ Hindu 
Pantheon,’ pl. Ixxxvii.; in Jamieson, ‘Celes- 
tial Atlas,’ 1822 ; and Archeologia, xlvii. 343. 

221. An Indian zodiac, according to Sir W. 
Jones. Engraved in Jamieson, ‘Celestial 
Atlas,’ 1822. 

222. On a coin struck by Jehanguire, 
Sultan of Hindostan. Fraser, ‘History of 


Nadir Shah,’ p. 21; Taylor, ‘Calmet’s Dic- | 


tionary,’ vol. ili. p. 194. 
Roman Zodiacs. 

223. An ancient zodiacal gem has both the 
signs and the emblems. Montfaucon, vol. ii. 
part ii. pl. clxx. 

224. On a cast of an antique gem the zodiac 
surrounds Neptune with trident, Jupiter with 
fulmen, Apollo with caduceus, and Mars with 


| in 


ling Buddah. Order | 


225. On an early Christian bracelet found 
a tomb. In Martigny. Smith, ‘ Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities,’ ii. 2060. 

226. On a coin of Alexander Bassianus. 
Humphreys, ‘Coin Collector's 
Manual,’ 1853. 


Palestinian Zodiacs. 

227. In a wheel window of the Saracen 
fountain at Jerusalem. Jennings, ‘The 
Rosicrucians,’ vol. ii. p. 68. 

228. “ Diana, the huntress, in a temple ; 
around are the signs of the zodiac ; no doubt 
implying that the power of the goddess ex- 
tended throughout the year.” Taylor, ‘Cal- 
met’s Dictionary,’ vol. v. p. li., pl. pro, fig. 14. 
Egyptian order. On a coin of Piolemais 

229. It would seem as if the signs had been 
carved on the white marble sculpture of the 
Hebrew golden lampstand of the Jerusalem 

| Temple on the Arch of Titus in the Roman 
| Forum. The stem rests on a stand, composed 
of a smaller base resting on a larger. In each 
of these are three panels, or six in all. But 
as only half the stand is shown, there were 
twelve panels in all. The form and plan of 
the stand are well shown in Calmet (vol. v. 
pl. CAN, figs. 5, 6). These six panels contain 
figures, and so no doubt all twelve did. The 
figures in Calmet are inaccurate, as may be 
seen by comparing them with a photograph, 
or the original at Rome, or with Fairbairn 
(‘Bible Dictionary,’ i. 262) and Reland (‘De 
Spolia Templi’), which latter is probably the 
most accurate. In Montfaucon (tom. iv. 
pl. 100), on three of the panels may be seen 
| fish (Pisces). Two birds (Aquarius). In the 
| levitical types Aquarius was figured by two 
| birds over running water (Leviticus xiv. 5, 6 ; 
*Mazzaroth,’ by F. Rolleston, pt. ii. p. 49). In 
a lampstand in the charge of Levi it would 
be natural that the levitical form of the sign 
should be preferred to the patriarchal. A 
winged animal (? Leo). The cherubic zodiacal 
figures were winged (Ezekiel x.), as the winged 
lion of Venice. Josephus and Judzus both 
connect the zodiac with the sacred utensils of 
the Temple, and in the lampstand there is no 
| other place for the signs than the base’s twelve 
panels ; neither is it easy to see what these 
were for except the twelve signs. As the 
tribes bore them on their banners (Gill, 
‘Commentary’) this use of them here was 
most appropriate (see No. 165). Josephus 
(‘Ant.,’ ii. 7) says: “ The candlestick, which is 
made up of seventy pieces, refers to the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, through which the seven 
planets take their course; and the seven 
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lamps, on the top of the seven branches, 

bear an analogy to the planets themselves” 

(Stackhouse, 1842, p. 312). A. B. G. 
(To be continued.) 


Tue Grantine or Arms.—The following is 
an extract from a thin pamphlet handed to 
visitors to the interesting church of 8. Lorenzo 
Fuori at Rome. The walls of the narthex, or 
chapel at the east end of the choir in which 
is interred the late Pio Nono, are being 
covered with what is aptly described as 
“heraldic tapestry ” in mosaic, in which are 
circles or roses showing the emblazoned arms 
of such dioceses, religious orders, committees, 
societies, colleges, and private families and 
individuals as contribute not less than 1,000 
francs to the decoration in memory of the 
revered Pontiff :— 

“Tue ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
Famiuies.—A difficulty may arise from the fact 
that American families do not use any armorial 
bearings, and therefore no American armorial 
bearings could appear on the monument. The 
Executive Committee took care to remove such an 
obstacle, and ordered their Heraldry Department 
to supply regular armorial bearings for the American 
families willing to render homage to the blessed 
memory of the beloved Pontiff by making the 
offering which will confer upon them the quality 
and rights of ‘ well-deserving benefactors.’ It is a 
mistake to believe armorial bearings are by them- 
selves the mark of nobility; in fact, the accessories 
placed on the top of them do show the title and 
rank, under the form of crowns of Baron, of Count, 
of Marquess, of Prince, of Duke, and so on. The 
republics and democratic governments have their 
armorial bearings as well as the states governed 
by emperors and kings; in the same way private 
families may have their armorial bearings as well 
as the noble families. Armorial bearings are only 
an emblem, a mark, which a private family create 
for themselves, and which becomes their own 
emblem, as their family name is their own name, 
and they may use their armorial bearings in the 
same way, let us say, as a commercial firm nse 
their trade-mark which is their own exclusive 
mark, as the firm is their own exclusive firm, in the 
same way as the seal of a company, of a corpora- 
tion, of a public officer, is respectively and 
exclusively the seal thereof. Therefore all those 
whose hearts nurture as much love for Pius IX. as 
will urge them to pay to His blessed memory the 
homage of the offering which will confer upon them 
the title and rights of ‘ well-deserving benefactors’ 
(an offering of 1,000 francs = 40/. sterling = 200 
dollars) should not be stepped by the question of 
the armorial bearings. They will acquaint the 
Executive Committee with their intention to make 
such an offering, and the Committee will, without 
delay, submit to the offerers the armorial bearings 
studied and proposed for them by the Heraldry 
Department.’ 


A month or two ago no American family 
or individual had, so far as I observed, 
accepted the invitation, though its offer of 


commemoration among the faithful, together 
with a grant of arms, for the moderate sum 
of 200 dollars, would, if known, be tempting 
to some travellers from the States whom one 
meets in Rome. Ww. C. J. 


A Desertep Vittace.—It may be 
uestioned whether the name of “Sweet 
Auburn” was wholly an invention of Gold- 
smith’s fancy, or whether it was taken from 
that of any village actually “deserted.” 
The poem has suggested several names in 
the United States, of which the best known 
is perhaps that of the beautiful cemetery 
at Boston. But there is in England a 
“deserted village” actually called Auburn, 
which lies on the Yorkshire coast, near Brid- 
lington. The desertion has, however, been 
caused not by the reason assigned by Gold- 
smith, but by the inroads of the sea, which 
has now washed away the church and the 
whole village, with the exception of one 
farmhouse, itself soon to disappear, as it 
stands on the very edge of the cliff. This 
destruction has been subsequent to the date 
of Domesday, where the name appears as 
Eleburn, and afterwards as Alburn, the 
“eel-burn,” a less poetical than 
Auburn, just as Osborne in the Isle of Wight 
is a corruption of Oysterbourne, a name of 
less euphony and dignity than that which it 
now bears. Isaac TAYLOR. 


REMARKS ON Esop. (See ante, p. 344.)— 
I said in my previous note on this subject 
that Babrius did not acknowledge his 
obligations to sop so positively as Phedrus 
did. But I have read again the pretty and 
poetical introduction to his fables, and I 
think that he has attributed them very 
clearly to Zsop. In the Greek prose collec- 
tion of sopic fables there is one concerning 
an eagle and a fox; and this must be the 
one to which Aristophanes alludes in ‘The 
Birds,’ lines 651-3. Aristophanes expressl 
says that sop is the author of this fable. It 
is also in Phedrus and in Croxall ; but it is 
somewhat altered in the English version. 
This serves to show that fables known to be 
the work of “sop are still with us under his 
name. In the Greek prose sopic collection 
I met with the fable of ‘The Swallow and 
the Crow.’ Here the swallow evidently is 
Philomela, for she says that her tongue was 
once cut out, and she refers to the violence 
of Tereus. Aristophanes in ‘The Birds,’ 
lines 663-6, mentions the nightingale by 
name as Procne. There are in the Gree 
sopic collection several interesting fables 
which I do not remember to have found else- 
where, although a few lines of one of them 
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are in Babrius. Here is one fable. After the 
apotheosis of Hercules the gods were all 
introduced to him. He received them, with 
the exception of Plutus, most cordially. He 
was asked why he received this god coldly ; 
and he answered that when he was a man he 
had observed that Plutus never favoured the 
best men. In another fable it is told that 
the bee once carried her honey to Jupiter as 
an offering. The god was pleased with the 
pious act, and promised to grant her any 

on that she asked. Then she expressed 
the wish to have a sting, wherewith she 
might injure those who sought to take her 
honey. 
malice. 
the same time told her that if she used it 
she would lose her life. There is a fragment 
of this fable in Babrius; but it is hardly 
intelligible. Ina third fable it is told that 
Prometheus was ordered by Jupiter to mould 
both men and animals. When he had 
accomplished his work Jupiter thought that 
he had made too many carnivorous brutes, 
and some of these brutes were then by the 
command of the god transformed to men. 
When life was given to them they showed 
that their nature was that of savage beasts. 
Hence many men are sanguinary and cruel. 
Horace accounts for the animal passions in 
humanity somewhat differently :— 

Fertur Prometheus, addere principi 
Limo coactus particulam undique 
Desectam, et insani leonis 
Vim stomacho apposuisse nostro. 
Book I. Ode 16. 

Most of Croxall’s fables are in the Greek 
collection, but the originals sometimes have 
been spoilt by the translator. In ‘The Shep- 
herd turned Merchant’ it is said, “He loaded 
the ship with a cargo of dates, and set sail 
for a mart that was held upon the coast of 
Asia five hundred leagues off.” This is some- 
thing like carrying coals to Newcastle. But 
there is nothing about carrying dates to Asia 
in the Greek. And the playfulness of the 
original is lost in the translation. In the 
original, when the merchant sees the sea calm 
a second time, he exclaims, “Ah! it wants 
more dates.” 
upon him in order that it may tempt him to 
a second voyage, and have the opportunity 
of swallowing a second cargo of dates. This 
remark of the merchant is not in Croxall’s 
version. E. YAarpiey. 


Nouns or Srycurarity.—In a well-known 
passage of the book of Job that holy man 
declares to God, “I have heard of Thee by 
the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye 
seeth Thee ” (xlii. 5). In the Lamentations of 


The god was displeased with her | 
He granted her the sting, but at 


He hints that the sea smiles | 


Jeremiah we read, “ Mine eye runneth down 
with water” (i. 16); and there are similar ex- 
pressions in the Psalms. It is the function 
of the eyes to see and to weep, and of the ears 
to hear, so that one organ may well stand for 
both. So also, in “ Theson shall not bear the 
iniquity of the father” (Ezekiel xviii. 20), “the 
son” is put for the offspring generally. Never- 
theless the use of the singular, as if a man 
had but one eye, one ear, one son, is strange. 
One would have expected the more natural 
form of Isaiah vi. 10, “lest they see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears,” and of 
Psalm exix. 136, “Mine eyes gush out with 
water.” 

But there is a common form of expression 
| which is not so easily justified. A recent in- 
stance may be seen in the latest volume of 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography, lviii. 
232 a, where it is related of a hero that he 
received “a musket-shot in the thigh and 
another in the leg,” as if a man were pro- 
vided only with one of each. Surely there is 
no such abstract thing as thigh-ness or leg- 
ness, neither is it the function of thighs and 
legs to receive shots. When Malchus was 
wounded by St. Peter it was in his right ear; 
the man who was healed on the Sabbath day 
had his right hand withered. What English- 
man would be satisfied with being told that 
Nelson was wounded in the eye and in the 
arm? W. C. B. 


Provers.—“ Hast thou not heard how 
| the blind eateth many a fly?” This occurs 
|in the Calendar for the year 1539, as in 
| Gasquet’s one-volume ‘Henry VIII. and the 
| English Monasteries,’ 1899, pp. 382, 383. 

Ep. MarsHatt, F.S.A. 


CuartnG Cross.—-The popular pronuncia- 
| tion of “Cherring Cross” may be justified by 
| the original spelling of the word. The first 
| three occasions on which it is mentioned in 
| Hardy and Page's ‘Calendar of Feet of Fines 
| for London and Middlesex’ are the following : 
/31 Hen. IIL, John de Abendon conveyed 

premises in Chering to John, son of John 
| (i. 31); 34 Hen. IIL, Martin le Parmenter and 
| Mary his wife conveyed a messuage in the 
parish of St. Margaret atte Cherring to Robert 
| de Bumpton and Alice his wife (i. 33); 41 
Hen. III, Richerus, son of Geoffrey de Cruce, 
| conveyed the rent of a tenement at “le 
Chering” at Westminster to Walter, master 
of the Hospital of St. James without London 
(i. 38). Mr. Wheatley, in his ‘ London, Past and 
Present,’ i. 353, says, “ The origin of the word 
Charing has not been satisfactorily explained,” 
and in a note he cites the opinion of Canon 
Taylor (‘Words and Places,’ p. 502) that the 
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name is derived from the Cerrings, a widely 
spread Saxon family. But although the Fines 
which I have cited show that Mr. Wheatley 
has perhaps gone too far in saying that when 
the Cross was erected Charing was not even 
a village, it may be doubted if it was a largely 
inhabited place, and the fact that the article 
is prefixed to the name in one of the Fines 
seems to point to another possible derivation. 
In Anglo-Saxon cérran means to turn or 
bend, and cérring may, ——_ be equivalent 
to turning, indicating the point at which the 
Vicus de Stranda terminated and merged 
into the Vieus de Westmonasterio, or road 
leading to Westminster. However this may 
be a hamlet existed on the spot many 
years before the death of Queen Eleanor, 
and if the compiler of a useful little book 
called ‘The Story of London,’ which has 
recently appeared, should see this note, it 
may strengthen him in his contention that 
the name of the locality has no connexion 
whatever with chére reine, from which “ it is 
sometimes said to be derived ” (p. 255). 
W. F. Prrpeaux. 
[See ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. viii. 307, 417, 455.] 


Cetywayo.—This name seems to present 
unusual difficulties to Englishmen, both as | 
regards its spelling and pronunciation. The 
former should be Cetywayo, the latter Ketch- 
wayo or Ketshwayo, approximately, the first | 
consonant representing a sound technically | 
known as the dental click. The y is a con- 
sonant ; ty is therefore practically identical 
with the ch in “church.” Now let us see 
how the name is treated in the best three 
works of reference for personal names—the 
supplements to Webster and Worcester, and 
Smith’s ‘Cyclopedia of Names.’ Webster is 
the only one that gives the correct ortho- 
graphy, the other two contain nothing but 

lunders (Cetewayo, Cettiwayo). Both Web- 
ster and Worcester score as to the pronuncia- 
tion. They give the right one and no other. 
Smith, on the other hand, gives a right pro- 
nunciation and a wrong one, without dis- 
criminating between them. This is the more 
remarkable as in the preface Mr. Chatelain 
(a thoroughly competent scholar) is said to 
have read the knoe * for the correction of the | 
pronunciation of African names. I can only | 
suppose that this particular name did not | 
come before him. James Pratt, Jun. | 


“SmoaK”=To “TWIG,” To “FIND oUT.”— 
Perhaps this unusual sense of the word, to | 
which Mr. Ratpu THomas makes interesting | 


lowed by example. 


may have asked their younger listeners, “Do 
you smoke that?” using the verb in its 
already almost forgotten meaning of “to 
twig,” and the rising generation, cutty in 
mouth, and interpreting “smoke” in its 
fashion as applied to its own constant 
occupation of inhaling tobacco fumes, would 
lug the pipe into the sentence, thinking 
thereby to glose, but really distorting the 
interlocutor’s query. People constantly strive 
to attach a sense, if not the sense, to unfamiliar 
words they meet with, or to explain to them- 
selves the unfamiliar use of familiar words 
in their own manner, e.g., every child knows 
what is meant by a “forlorn hope,” and pro- 
bably derives the expression from the “ for- 
lorn” or “wretched” hope there is of the 
men getting back safe, until, as a schoolboy, 
he learns the true etymology from his dictiun- 
ary. But this is elementary. If smoke=to 
fume and smack=to taste are from a com- 
mon root, as I believe some ety mologists hold, 
the sense of smoak (or smoke)=to “ find out” 
is not difficult to deduce. H. E. M. 


Mr. THomas might have learnt from John- 
son’s ‘ Dictionary’ that Shakspeare uses the 
word smoke in the sense of “find out.” 

E. YARDLEY. 


“THESE KINDOF MEN,” FLorio’s ‘ MONTAIGNE,’ 
1. 9.—When grammarians come across expres- 
sions in the Greek or Latin classics which do 
not square with the rules, they call them 
not bad grammar, but good idiom ; and I do 
not see why English idiomatic constructions 
should not be treated with equal respect. 
The following are a few more classical ex- 
amples of the construction indicated above : 


“Those kind of objections.”—Nir P. Sidney, ‘ De- 
fence of Poesie.’ 

“These kind of knaves.”—‘ King Lear,’ IT. ii. 

** All kind of natures.”—‘ Timon of Athens,’ L. i. 
, “* There area sort of men.”—‘ Merchant of Venice,’ 

“These pair of second causes.” —Sir Thomas 
Browne, ‘ Religio Medici.’ 

“These kind of thoughts.”—Dryden, ‘Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy.’ 


“Twitty Tors.”--At a school which I at- 
tended as a boy we were taught to turn our 
toes outward. The head master himself 
was careful that his precepts should be fol- 
His shoes had square 
toes, and he turned them out to an extent 
which would seem awkward in these days. 
I was reminded of this by an article in the 
Contemporary Review for May (p. 703), written 


reference (ante, p. 103), is preserved in the | by Sir Edmund Verney. Sir Edmund says: 


slang expression, “ Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it.” Old fogies, to clench some remark, 


“Children are taught that the dignified and 


aristocratic way of walking is to hold themselves 
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upright, to stretch the leg well out, and to turn 
out the toes as the heel touches the ground ; this is 
supposed to be the :esthetic and distinguished gait. 
But the gait practised by savage tribes, by moun- 
taineers, country-folk, and hunters is the opposite 
of this; the body inclines forward, the knees are 
more or less bent, and the sole of the foot falls flat 
on the ground.” 


I am not aware that this gait is now re- 
garded as esthetic or distinguished, but in 
the north of England there seems to be a 
popular aversion to what are known as “twilly 
toes,” or toes turned inward. At the one 


extreme a man is said to be splay-footed ; at | 


the other he is said to be “twilly-toed.” I 
believe there is a good deal of folk-lore re- 
lating to this matter. 8. O. Appy. 


Qucries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Goopyer.”—This rare word occurs in the 
sense of “grandfather” in ‘Maister Ran- 
dolphes Phantasey,’ 400, a satirical poem 
written in 1565, and printed in ‘Satirical 
Poems of the Reformation,’ ed. Cranstoun, 

My goodyer in Flowdon was drawen to his death. 
In a ‘ Devonshire Glossary’ published in 1837 
goodger, apparently a form of the same word 
occurs in the sense of “an old man.” I should 
—— to know whether the word is still 
u onywhere. A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


‘Moro,’ aN Opera.--Can any reader put me 
in the way of obtaining a copy of the libretto 
of an opera entitled *‘ Moro,’ performed at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre between 1880 and 
1885 ? De Moro. 


Recister oF Birra 
would be the proper authority to whom to 
apply respecting the register of a birth at 
Berlin in the early part of the present 
century ? Would the Burgomaster be a likely 
person to give such information ? 

De Moro. 


BENJAMIN Poo.E.—It is stated in Lysons’s 
‘Environs of London,’ 1796, that there was 
then in Walthamstow Church a monument 
to Benjamin Poole, who died 1714. His wives 
are given as the same as those of the 
Benjamin Poole who, Helsby’s edition of 
Ormerod’s ‘ History of Cheshire’ says, “ died 
Jan., 1656, buried in Waltham Abbey Church.” 
Each states that he left a daughter, there- 


fore he cannot have died in 1656, as his 

grandfather was not born till 1604 or later. 

{ shall be obliged to any one who can tell 

me in which church he was buried, and 

what inscription there is or was on his 

monument. M. ELLEN 
Alsager, Cheshire. 


Corpus Curistr Day.—According to the 


‘Instructor Clericalis, part i., fifth edition, 
1715, p. 21, 


“ Trinity-term beginneth the Friday after Trinity 


Sunday, being the same day of that month on 
which Easter-day fell on in its month; its essoin- 
day being Monday before (for Thursday being 
Corpus Christi, it’s pretermitted).” 

Does Corpus Christi Day still enter into the 
calculation of law terms, and if not, when did 
the alteration take place ? W. C. B. 


“ Drppie.”—“ It’s like dibbling the beans,” 
said a North Devon man to me yesterday ; 
“us always puts in three—one for the crow, 
one for the worm, and one for the crop.” To 
dibble, it seems, means to plant. The word 
does not occur in Hewett’'s ‘ Peasant Speech 
of Devon.’ Is it known outside the county ? 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

[Dibble as verb has been in the ry since 
1583, as substantive since 1450. See, as we have to 
state with rather wearying iteration, ‘H.E.D.’] 


CaRDBOARD Mopets.—Where can I get a 
cardboard model made of a group of col- 
legiate buildings—two courts, a chapel, &c.? 
The model might be eighteen inches square 
or so. There was an artist at Oxford who 
did such things, but he died some fifteen years 
back. I hope the art has not died with him. 
I should like to have also some guide as to 
the probable cost, &c. M. R. 


Lapy Grance.—I should be very grateful 
if any of your readers could give me fuller 
information about Lady Grange, whose ab- 
duction to St. Kilda is mentioned in Boswell’s 
‘Tour to the Hebrides, under the date of 
19 September. pe 

[Consult the ‘D.N.B.’ under ‘James Erskine, 
Lord Grange,’ husband of the above, and the refer- 
ences at the end of that article. ] 


“HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF.”—Can any one 
tell me the author of this well-worn sieaee, 
or furnish the eariiest instance of its occur- 
rence MYDDELTON. 


(The origin of this has been more than once asked 
without eliciting a satisfactory answer. | 


Epcert.—Can any one tell me the origin 
of the surname Edgett? I have always 
understood that it is of English or of Anglo- 
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Saxon origin, and would like to know if it 

occurs with any frequency in England. The 

name is extremely uncommon in the United 

States. E. F. Epeerr. 
Boston, Mass, 


Cresset-stoNes.—I am anxious to obtain 
a list of churches where cresset-stones still 
remain similar to those described by the 
Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould in his ‘Strange Sur- 
vivals,’ andl shall feel grateful for any assist- 
ance your readers may be able to render. 

ANDREWS. 

The Hull Press. 


Gorvon or Lesmorr.—This family received 
a baronetcy (of Nova Scotia) in 1625. If any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can inform me when this 
title became extinct and who is the heir 
general, I shall be obliged. A. C. G. D. 


Martin, A Game.—In ‘Tennis Cuts and 
Quips’ (1884), edited by Julian Marshall, this 
game is referred to (p. 89) in a paper relating 
to France and the fifteenth century as 
follows : “And that all sorts of people now 
played gleek or martin,” the context show- 
ing martin to be a card game. I have been 
unable to find any description of or other 
reference to it. Can you, or any of your 
correspondents, enlighten me? Perhaps it 
may be simply an invention or joke of the 
author of the paper. J. S. M. T. 

(Turberville, ‘ Ovid’s Epistles,’ F 5b, has :— 

But if thou long for warre or young Iulus seeke 

By manly Mart to purchase praise, and give his 
foes the gleeke. 

Nares supposes Mart to signify war. This may 

point to something. ] 


CHINESE MEDICINE.—- 

“The art of discovering whether a man has 
hanged himself, or been strangled by others; and 
whether he has drowned himself, or been thrown 
into the water after his death, is » discovery which 
belongs to the Chinese only. in certain criminal 
cases it tends greatly to ease the embarrassment of 
their tribunals, and might in the like circumstance 
often serve to clear up the doubts of ours.”—‘ A 
General Description of China,’ translated from the 
French of the Abbé Grosier (London, 1788, 2 vols. 
Svo.), vol. ii. p. 489. 

Is the Chinese procedure now known ? 
FRANK Repe Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 
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Deanery of Trigg Minor, Cornwall, men- 
tions the fact that on the moulding over the 
tower door of Egloshayle Church is to be seen 
“the device of Vicar Lovybound (c. 1450), 
viz., three hearts banded together by a fillet 
with the name Loveybound inscribed thereon.” 
This suggests quite a different derivation. I 
should be glad to receive any information 
about the name or the early bearers of it. 
Hueu J. Lovronp. 
Havenstreet, Ryde, I.W. 


Quarre Appey.—What is the origin of 
this name in the Isle of Wight? Had it 
any connexion with the Norman family of 
Quarré or Carrel (Carrey), and was it called 
after them ? 


Queen at Hornam Hati.— 
There is a letter extant from Lord Burghley, 
dated 5 September, 1571, to Lord Shrewsbury, 
“from the Court at Horeham” (sic). This 
beautiful old Tudor building (the correct 
spelling is Horham) is about three wiles 
from Thaxted in Essex. Queen Elizabeth's 
visit there on one of her “ progresses” is 
well known. The local tradition, however, is 
strong that she was there for some time as a 
State prisoner during the reign of her sister 
Mary. Is there any record or authority for 
this ? Joun C. PAGet. 

11, Kingdon Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


Dr. ANDREW Girrorp.—Can any one throw 
light on the descent of this worthy ? In Gent. 
Mag., vol. liv. part ii. pp. 485, 596, it is stated 
that his father was Emanuel and his grand- 
father Andrew Gifford ; that his father had 
a church at Bristol ; that two MS. volumes 
in Gifford’s collection were entitled ‘ A. and E. 
Gifford’s Remaines’ ; and that Andrew Gifford 
was the last of his particular line, which 
appears to have been of some antiquity. The 
doctor’s connexion with the West Country 
and the name Emanuel appear to point toa 
possible connexion with the Giffords (more 
correctly Giffards ; but the difference in spell- 
ing is quite unimportant) of Devon. As 
Andrew Gifford was an antiquary, possibly 
his MSS., if they are to be found, may answer 
The ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ does 
not help me. H. F. G. 


Caut.—In the interesting account of caul 


give me the derivation of the name Lovi-| superstitions given in Blakeborough’s ‘ Wit, 
Oglander, writing of the Isle of| Character, Folk-lore, and Customs of the 
Wight, mentions as owner of Osborne in| North Riding of Yorkshire’ the caul is some- 
1560 one John Lovybond, and then writes | times spoken of as the “ mask” or the “ veil.” 
of “the owld man Livibone (or, as some} What other names, besides the commoner one 


say, de la boue Isle).” 


his ‘Parochial and Family History of the} British Islands ? 


Sir John Maclean in| of “silly-hood,” are bestowed on 


it in the 


Mr. Blakeborough tells 
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the story of a witch who gained posses- 
sion of a “mask,” and thereby worked its 
rightful owner direst evil until a “wise 
man” was called in to checkmate her 


machinations. Under his directions the 
sufferer boiled certain things over a wicken- 
wood fire, which had to be stirred with a 
wicken-wood stick, and performed other rites 
resulting in the discomfiture of the —ae 


MILESTONES DIRECTING TO WENTWORTH 
Hovse.—I have been informed that there 
were, forty or fifty years ago, in various 
parts of the West Riding of Yorkshire mile- 
stones informing the traveller how far it was 
from the points where they stood to Went- 


worth House. Why were these stones erected? 
Are they still in existence ? ASTARTE. 


Cot. C. Goprrey.—Col. C. Godfrey, Keeper | 
of the Crown Jewels (temp. James It), 
married Arabella Churchill, sister to the 
first Duke of Marlborough. Can any of 
your readers inform me as to his parents | 
and antecedents ? H. C. B. Hopxkryson. 

13, Bryanston Square, W. 

Lorp Burweien’s Precepts.—The ‘Ten 
Precepts’ of William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
were addressed to his “son Robert” when 
the latter had not yet attained to “man’s | 


as a human document, but also historically 
as the Countess Krasinska was. the great- 
great-grandmother of both the King ~— 


> 


Queen of Italy. . M. 


Sr. HeLex.—Was St. Helen ever a weather 
saint of any importance in England? In 
Mélusine, ix. 49-60, is an article on popular 
prayers and magic formulas collected in 
certain parishes of the Pyrenees. Among 
the invocations are two addressed to St. 
Barbara to protect from “mauvais tonnerre,” 
while a third appeals to St. Helen, “Sainte 
Croix,” and St. Mary Magdalen. 


“Prucars.”—In Malcolm’s ‘Anecdotes of 
the Manners and Customs of London,’ vol. i. 

. 160, is a description of Cardinal Wolsey’s 
habitual attendants in public, and mention 
is made of “two crosses and two pillars 
carried by persons on horseback.” What 
were these “ pillars”? 

You will find a full description of pillars, Lat. 
column, in Nares’s * Glossary.’] 


Beplics. 
THACKERAY’S LATIN. 
(9 S. ii. 27, 218 ; iii. 196.) 
Has any one ever pointed out Thackeray’s 


estate.” If we suppose him to have been at | extraordinary fondness for the well-known 
the time a lad of sixteen, that would make the | stanza of Horace, ‘Od.,’ III. xxix.—for this, 


date of the ‘Precepts’ about 1566, as Robert | and for Dryden’s spirited paraphrase of 


Cecil was born in 1550. In 1566 Sir Walter 
Raleigh was a boy of fourteen and Lord | 
Essex was an infant; yet in Precept No. 8 
Lord Burleigh is supposed to have written : 
“Seek not to be Essex : Shun to be Raleigh.” 
Did Robert Cecil tack on these modern in- 
stances to his father’s wise saws for the benefit 
of his own son? The * Precepts’ were not 
published till 1637. Cc. J. I 


Leprosy or Houses.—The late Dr. Eders- 
heim in his ‘Life of the Messiah,’ book iii. 
ch. xv., cites the ‘Josephta Negaim’ to the 
effect that no case of leprosy of houses had 
ever occurred. Is it true that this disease is 
confined exclusively to persons ? 

Ricuarp H. Tuornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


‘THe JOURNAL OF THE CouNTEss Kra-| 
stinska.’—I should be greatly obliged if some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could inform me how this | 
journal came to ublished. The English 
translation (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co.) gives no details as to how the original 
manuscript was allowed to become public 
property. The book is interesting not only 


it? 
Laudo manentem [sc. Fortunam]. Si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno qu dedit, et mea 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quero. 


I can enjoy her while she’s kind ; 

But when she dances in the wind, 

And shakes the wings and will not stay, 

1 puff the prostitute away. 

The little or the much she gave, is quietly resigned ; 
Content with poverty my soul I arm, 

And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 

Thackeray is never done quoting Dryden’s 
version, or else improvising a prose version 
of hisown. The following are a few out of 
many instances :— 

“*Is it true,’ thought Pendennis...... ‘that_I am 
going to earn my bread at last...... and that I may 
gain a name and reputation in the world, perhaps ? 
These are welcome if they come if fortune 
favours me, I laud her; if she frowns, I resign 

ier.’ ”—* Pendennis,’ chap. xxxii. sub Jin. 

*** When I came out of Oxford into the world, my 
patrons promised me great things; and you see 
where their promises have landed me, in a lodging 
up two pair of stairs, with a sixpenny dinner from 
the cook’s shop. Well, I suppose this promise will 
go after the others, and fortune will jilt me, as the 
jade has been doing any time these seven years. 
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1 puff the prostitute away,’ says he, smiling, and 
lowing a cloud out of his pipe.” —‘ Esmond,’ 
book ii. chap. xi. 

“So it was that when Fortune shook her wings 
and left him, honest Tom cuddled himself up in his 
ragged virtue, and fell asleep.” —‘ Esmond,’ book iii. 
chap. iv. 

*** Here’s a good end to it,’ says Clive, with flash- 
ing eyes and a flushed face, ‘ and here’s a good health 
till to-morrow, father ! Good-bye to our fortune, 
and bad luck go with her. I puff the prostitute 
away. “Si celeres quatit pennas,” you remember 
what we used to say at Grey Friars—“ resigno que 
dedit, et mea virtute me involvo, probamque 

uperiem sine dote quwro.”’ And he pledged his 
ather......his kind voice trembling as he uttered the 
well-known old school words, with an emotion that 

was as sacred as a prayer.” —‘ The Newcomes,’ vol. ii. 
chap. xxxiii. 

- you suppose I am going to make a tragedy 
out of such a stale......trivial every-day subject as 
a jilt who plays with a man’s passion, and laughs 
at him and leaves him? Tragedy, indeed !......No; 
if she goes, let her go! ‘Si celeres quatit pennas,’ 
I puff the what-d’ye-call-it away! But I’ll have no 
tragedy, mind you.”—‘ Lovel the Widower,’ chap. ii. 

** An exile from my country, I seek another where 
I do not despair—J have even a firm belief that I 
shall be enabled to repair my shattered fortunes! 
My race has never been deficient in courage, and 
Philip and Philip’s father must use all theirs......‘ Si 
celeres quatit pennas Fortuna,’ we must resign 
what she gave us, and bear our calamity with un- 
shaken hearts.”—‘ The Adventures of Philip,’ vol. i. 
chap. xiv. 

A systematic examination of the ‘Works’ 
would doubtless bring to light numerous 

additional instances. 

T. Hutcutnson, M.A. 


Pompey’s Prutar (9 8. iii. 247).—‘ Pompey’s 
Pillar’ (with woodcut), Penny Magazine, 
12 April, 1834 (vol. iii. pp. 137-8):— 

“ All travellers agree that its present appellation 
is a misnomer ; yet it is known that a monument 
of some kind was erected at Alexandria to the 
memory of Pompey, which was supposed to have 
been found in this remarkable column. Mr. 
Montague thinks it was erected to the memory of 
Vespasian. Savary calls it the pillar of Severus. 
Clarke supposes it to have been dedicated to 
Hadrian, according to his reading of a half-effaced 
inscription in Greek on the west side of the base; 
while others trace the name of Diocletian in the 
same inscription. No mention occurring of it 
either in Strabo or Diodorus Siculus, we may 
safely infer that it did not exist at that period, and 

non supposes it to have been erected about the 
time of the Greek emperors or of the caliphs of 
Egypt, and dates its acquiring its present name in 
the fifteenth century. vith regard to the inscrip- 


tion, we may observe that it might have been 
added after the erection of the column.” 
Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


The column erected in honour of the “in- 
vincible” Diocletian is called by the above 
name probably for the same reason that “ By 


the waters of Babylon” is called a Psalm of 
David, ¢.¢, the magnetic affinity of con- 
spicuous relics to locally popular names and 
associations. The lately neighbouring obe- 
lisks known as Cleopatra’s Needles exem- 
plified the same principle. The Greek 
inscription upon it (which will be found in 
‘Corp. Inse. Gr.,’ tom. iii.) shows it to have 
been raised by Publius, “ Prefectus A.gypti.” 
Sr. BaDDELEY. 


Prof. Mahaffy had in the Atheneum of 
27 Feb., 1897, a long letter dealing with 
Pompey’s Pillar. Prof. Flinders Petrie replied 
at some length in the Atheneum of 10 April 
following. Further letters appeared in the 
next two numbers, Prof. Mahatty mentioning 
on 17 April that an article from his pen deal- 
ing with the same subject was published in 
Cosmopolis for that month. 

Joun RANDALL. 


EARTHQUAKE IN 1750 (9 §. iii. 225, 330).—- 
The earthquakes of 1750 caused a considerable 
literature :—- 

Letter from the Bishop of London patent to 
the Clergy and People of London and Westminster, 
with Supplement. 

Epistle to the Admirers of the preceding Letter. 

Theory and History of Earthquakes. 

Historical Account of Memorable Earthquakes, 
with an Appendix on those felt in England. 

Account of all Earthquakes from the Time of 
William the Conqueror to the Present Time. 

Practical Refiections on Earthquakes......down to 
these last shocks in London ond Westminster, by 
John Shower. 

Jubilee Masquerade Balls at Ranelagh Gardens, 
a bad return for the merciful deliverance from the 
late earthquakes. 

Single sermons on the Earthquake, 8 Feb. and 
8 March, by J. Allen, 8. Chandler, Dr. Doddridge, 
A. Portal. 

Philosophy of Earthquakes, by W. Stukeley. 

All these ae in 1750. The shocks of 
1755 produced a fresh set. The British Asso- 
ciation printed in their volumes of annual 
Proceedings chronological tables of earth- 
quakes. W. C. 


HexuaM PRIORY AND THE AUGUSTALES 
(9 S. ii, 241, 391; iii. 8).—At the last 
reference I drew attention to the fact that 
the crypt under the church at Hexham 
resembles the crypt under the tribunal of 
the basilica at Pompeii. ; 

In the Builder for 1 April (vol. Ixxvi. 
p. 323) Mr. Hodges, of Hexham, gave a plan 
and transverse section of this crypt—the 
best, I believe, that have ever been pub- 
lished. In the next number of the Builder 
Mr. Irvine gave an excellent plan of the 
same crypt, and compared it with a plan 
of the crypt under Ripon Cathedral. 
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If we compare these plans of the crypt at 
Hexham with the plans of the crypt under 
the west end of the ruined basilica at Pompeii 
in Lange’s ‘Haus und Halle,’ Leipzig, 1885, 
we shall see that the crypt at Hexham is 
formally identical with the crypt under the 
basilica. In every respect the resemblance is 
most striking. The two staircases, or rather 
sets of stairs, which lead down into the crypt 
at Hexham are exactly in the same position 
as the two sets of stairs which lead down 
into the Pompeian crypt. In both cases the 
steps begin at the north-east and south-east 
corners of the respective crypts. In both 
cases the stairs are divided into sets of steps ; 
in other words, there are three or four steps 
and then a landing. In both crypts there is 
a mysterious hole in the vaulted roof by 
which a communication was_ established 
between the crypt below and the tribunal 
above. Moreover, the same hole in the roof 
is to be seen in the crypts at Ripon and 
Repton. The crypt at Pompeii has two 
small “cellar windows” in its west wall. 
The crypt at Hexham had a window in its 
west wall, and the steps leading down to that 
window, or rather to the aperture which 
formed the window, are now used for the 
approach to this subterranean room. The 
crypt at Repton has a similar “cellar win- 
dow,” and the outside steps were discovered 
last year. The crypt at Hexham is about 
10$ feet below the floor of the tribunal ; at 
Pompeii it is 11 feet. 

It is certain, therefore, that the crypt at 
Hexham, which contains Roman masonry, 
originally formed a subterranean room be- 
neath the tribunal at the west end of a 
Roman basilica. When the basilica or church 
at Hexham was rebuilt in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, the crypt was preserved, 
as it was at Ripon, the reason of its pre- 
servation being that it would still be of use 
in judicial processes, such as the ordeal by 
fire. It is very interesting to observe that at 
Hexham the new or Christian basilica sprang 
naturally from the ruins of the pagan 
basilica. Though the tribunal and its sub- 
jacent crypt no longer stood at the west end 
of the new basilica, the pillars of the eastern 
half of the new basilica stood on the site of 
the old pillars. But in such a case it is really 
quite impossible to distinguish between 
“pagan” and “Christian,” for there was no 
breach either of architectural or historical 
continuity. I merely use the words because 
the distinction is popular and convenient. 

On this new evidence, therefore, I again 
suggest that the Augustinian canons of 
Hexham were of the house and lineage of 


a body of Augustales. The “ Augustaldensis 
ecclesia” of our earliest documents cannot 
set aside as a mere freak, or as a forgery. 
On the contrary, it points out the way to a 
reconstruction of monastic history. 

8. O. Appy. 


THe Orper oF St. JoHN oF JERUSALEM 
IN Scor.anp (9 iii. 328).—If Cryne-Monk 
is not already aware of it, there is something 
interesting in vol. ii. (1844-5) of the ‘Spottis- 
woode Miscellany,’ edited y James Maid- 
ment, notably on a “Charter by Mary, Queen 
of Scots, with consent of the Three Estates, in 
favour of James Sandilands, Lord St. John, 
of the Possessions of the Templars and 
Hospitaliers, 24 January, 1563.” 

Ricup. Lawson. 

Urmston. 

See Keith’s ‘Scottish Bishops, with an Ac- 
count of the Religious Houses in Scotland,’ by 
John Spottiswoode (Edin., oy’ 435, &c. ; 
Glasgow Archeological ‘Torphichen 
and the Knights of St. John,’ by J. Edwards, 
February, 1897 ; ‘Castellated and Domestic 
Architecture of Scotland,’ vol. v. p. 131; 
‘Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland,’ 
vol. iii. p. 139; ‘The Persecution of the 
Knights Templars, by Anthony Oneal Haye 
(Edin., T. G. Stevenson, 1865), pp. a 


Kine Cuartes I. (9 §. iii. 25).—The 
following notes illustrate the same view as 
that held by Prebendary Pelling, as quoted 
by W. C. B, as to Romish influence in 
destroying Charles I. :— 

“Tf this manifesto had been known to the French 
refugee, who, in a libel published in Holland in 
1691, with the title of ‘Memoirs of the Life of 
James the Second,’ declared, and maintained, that 
the condemnation, banishment, and excommuni- 
cation of Charles the First, were brought about by 
the Jesuits, and that a Jesuit was the excutioner of 
that prince; he without doubt, would not have 
failed to join to the details with which he wR 
this anecdote, those passages in the work of the 
Cordeliers, which discover the intelligence estab- 
lished between Cromwell and the Irish under the 
influence of the Jesuits.”—‘ A Tour to London,’ by 
M. Grosley, F.R.S., translated from the French by 
Dr. Nugent (Dublin, 1772), vol. ii. p. 37. 

Prynne (‘True and Perfect Narrative,’ 
p. 46) states that 
“the Jesuits in France, at a general meeting 
there, presently resolved to bring him to Justice 
and take off his head, by the power of their friends 
in the army.” 

The Governor of a Romish college in 
Flanders stated to Mr. Atkins that there 
were thirty of them in London, who, by 
instructions from Cardinal Mazarin, sat in 
council, and debated whether the king 
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should be put to death or not, and that corresponds to E. leek; so G. stauch would 
it was carried in the affirmative, except his | correspond to E. steek. But does any one 
own vote and another. Baxter told it to a/| talk of a steek of corn? Fliigel’s ‘G. Dict.’ 
Privy Councillor (Sylvester, ‘ Baxter's Nar-| gives stauch, a toss, jolt, cuff; also a short 
rative of his Life,’ 1696, part ii. pp. 373, 374). | and narrow muff. But what have these to 
In 1646 the Romish authorities in England | do with stook ? 
wrote to their several convents, and to the| Of course I know what it all means. 
Sorbonne, to know if it was lawful “to make | Nuttall simply copied Wedgwood, who gives 
away” with Charles [. The Sorbonne re-|“G. stauch, Prov. G. stuke, properly a pro- 
turned answer “that it was lawful” (Bram-| jection, heap, or bunch.” This is given by 
hall, ‘ Works,’ 1842, vol. i. p. xev). Fliigel as “stuke, province. a stump of a tree, 
See more upon this obscure and singular|a heap.” The Bremen ‘Wéorterbuch’ gives 
subject in Baxter, ‘Key for Catholics,’ 1659, | stuke, a heap, or bundle ; thus a heap of six 
p. 323 ; and in Prynne, ‘ Rome’s Masterpiece,’ turves is called stuke; and in Holstein buck- 
1643; also in Heylin, ‘ Life of Laud, 1639 | wheat is set up in stuken to dry. Seeing that 
and 1640; especially in Ware, ‘Foxes and |G. w really corresponds to E. 00, as in the 
Firebrands,’ 1682, part iii., and in Du Moulin, | case of pfuh/, a pool, this is much more to 
‘Obedience to Sovereigns,’ 1664, p. 58; and | the point. 
some valuable letters in Pm ek Dom 1832,| If people, instead of guessing or copying 
vol. xxiv. p. 141, as noticed in ‘N. & Q.,. | guesses, would only verify the vowel-sounds, 
8 xii. 401. M.A. | we should then make progress. It is not 
. — difficult. In my ‘ Principles of E. Etymology,’ 
IMPRESSIONS OF SEALS (9" 8. iii. 169, 333).— | Series L. p. 91, Lexplain that mod. E. 00 corre- 
Many years ago an engraver of gold, silver, | sponds to A.-8. 0, Du. oe, G. u, Icel. 6; and 1 
and brass seals cut a matrix for me, and | rive as an example E. stool, Ie stol, 
when sending it to me enclosed with it a| Py. stoel, G. stuAl, Icel. stall. At p. 162 it is 
most beautiful impression of it on red sealing- shown that A.-S. 6 is related by gradation 
wax. Soon afterwards I called at his shop, | to short a, as in the case of shake (with a 
praised the seal and the impression sent with lengthened from A.-S. sctic-an), pt. y shook 
it, and asked him how the latter was made, (4-8, sede). Hence it is that stack and stook 
and thereupon in my mgpooe se he struck are mere variants, and have much the same 
another impression of the matrix, which I| sense. At the same time I do not think that 
happened to have with me. To the best of|@ was the ultimate root-vowel. We may 
foll recollection the way he did it was as) start from the root stek-, to pierce, with the 
follows : He took a stout, stiff visiting card | Teutonic gradations stak- and stuk-, and the 
and put on it a little heap of finely powdered | (unusual) strong gradation stdk-, for which 
good red sealing-wax, and then held the card | see Brugmann’s explanation. In this view 
over a gas jet at such a height that the paper | we can obtain the A.-S. stycce, mod. E. stitch, 
was not burnt and only slightly scorched. | from the grade stuk- with the usual mutation. 
In a short time the wax melted into a brilliant | 4 good quotation for stitch, in the sense of 
circular button on which he firmly pressed | g¢oo/ may be seen in Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary. 
the matrix. He did not take the impression , WaLter W. SKEarT. 
until the wax had cooled a little, but at once i 
on raising the seal he lightly painted the wax | THe Gotpen Gate (9 58. iii. 349).—The 
with a camel’s-hair brush dipped in vermilion | entrance to the port of San Francisco was 
mixed with artists’ oil. fore using the | probably so named because when the fame of 
matrix he made sure that it was quite clean, | the town’s gold resources was first spread 
cold, and dry, and he did not leave it on the | abroad about 1848 the magnificent harbour 
wax long enough to grow hot and adhere. must have been a veritable golden gate to 
Probably a hot iron held above, but close to | those who entered it—then a poorly populated 
the powdered sealing-wax, would melt it as Spanish mission station—on the way to 
effectually as heat applied below the paper. realize their El] Dorado dreams. 
I have no doubt that particles of wax can be | J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 
removed by washing the matrix with alittle) ynowme PuRsE S. iii. 328).—In the 


brandy, whisky, or other strong spirit. — Middle Ages, and in the north of Europe, 
C. DEBosco. | money was presented by the bridegroom to 

“Stook ” (9 8. iii. 206, 357).—At the last the bride the day after the wedding under 
reference it is said that Nuttall connects}the name of Morgengabe, or morning pre- 
stook with G. stauch. This is a good example | sent. Something of the kind seoeell in 
of disregard of phonetic laws. G. lauch | England under the name of the “dow purse.” 
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The ancient marriage ritual recognized the 
yractice of offering money. Thus in the 
Salisbury Missal the man is enjoined to say : 
“Wyth this rynge y the wedde, and thys gold 
and selvir the geve, and with all my worldly 
catel I thee endowe.” The service books for 
York and Hereford had the same expression, 
and it continued until the time of Edward VL. 
whose Prayer Book enjoined that the ring was 
to be accompanied with “other tokens of 
spousage, as gold or silver,” and that the 
man should say: “This gold and silver I 
give thee,” at the repetition of which it was 
customary to place a purse of money in the 
woman’s hands as part of her dowry. This 
was left out of the revised Prayer Book, 
because all who came to be married could 
not afford a dowry (vide ‘The Wedding Day 
in All Ages,’ by Edw. J. Wood). Horace Wal- 
pole in his ‘ Letters’ says: “The endowing 

urse, I believe, has been left off ever since 
oe pieces were called in and melted down.” 
These “broad pieces” were a denomination 
of some old English gold pieces broader than 
a guinea, especially Caroluses and Jacobuses 
worth about 24s. The custom still survives 
in primitive districts of Cumberland and 
North Wales, where rustic grooms are even 
still required to go through the form of buy- 
ing their wives in open church. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The giving of the endowing purse was an 
ancient custom common to the Greeks and 
Romans, and also prevailed amongst the Jews 
and many Eastern nations. It was changed 
in the Middle Ages and in the north of 
Europe for the Morgengabe, or morning 
present. similar custom prevailed in 
Sosiend under the name of “dow purse.” 
Chambers’s ‘Book of Days,’ vol. i. p. 719, 
says, “A trace of this custom is still kept up 
in Cumberland.” The hammered gold coins 
in use before the guinea was issued (1662) 
were named broad pieces, value about 24s. ; 
they were withdrawn from circulation in 
1732-3. Joun RaDcLirre. 


See Blunt’s ‘ Annotated Prayer Book’ :— 

“The wedding ring......is the only relic of the 
ancient tokens of spousage—gold, silver, and a ring 
being formerly given......In the Prayer Book of 
1549 the gold and silver were still directed to be 
iven (and in Bishop Cosin’s revised Prayer Book 


e proposed a restoration of the custom, inserting | 


‘and other tokens of spousage, as gold, silver, or 
bracelets,’ after the word ‘ ring’), but in 1552 ‘the 
accustomed duty to the Priest and Clerk’ was 
miserably substituted, and retained in the revision 
of 1661. It is possible that the ‘gold and silver’ 


had customarily been appropriated as the marriage 
fee ; but Hooker says that the use of them had * in 


a manner already worn out’ even as early as the 
time of Queen Elizabeth.” 
M. Evten Poore. 
Alsager, Cheshire. 


Murrerp (9 §. iii. 207)—I have en- 
deavoured to find out the locality of the 
above-mentioned place, but without success, 
and can only offer Mr. Rurton the following 
suggestion. Holinshed’s ‘Chronicles,’ 1586, 
gives an account of the capture of Boulogne 
in 1544, also of the siege of Muttrell. Cooper's 
‘Chronicles,’ 1560, fol. 324, says :— 

“After the Whitson holy daies the Duke of 
Northffolke, and the lorde priuiseale with a 
rreat army toke theyr viage into France, and 
yesieged Muttrell,” &c. 

In ‘The Annales of England,’ by Francis 
Godwin, 1630, 190, the name is given 
Montrueil, which is twenty miles 8.S.E. of 
Boulogne. Is it not probable that Mutterd 
is a corruption of Muttrell ? 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


It was scarcely to have been expected that 
in the name thus rendered (perhaps _mis- 
printed) in Berry’s pedigree of Cheney, Kent, 
any one would recognize Montreuil, an ancient 
French town, twenty miles 8.8.E. of Boulogne. 
Such, however, is the result of my search. The 
place was besieged by the army of Henry VIII. 
at the sametime—1544—as was Boulogne, after 
the capture of which the siege of Montreuil 
was raised. Hall and Holinshed call it Mut- 
trell and Mutterell, which came nearer to 
truth, though barbarous enough. In another 
contemporary mention (quoted by Rymer. 
‘Feedera,’ xv. 52) it is Monstreull. Lingar 
has it correctly, Montreuil. 

As my query was prompted by a reference 
to one of the Cheney or Cheyne family, the 
Editor, true to the motto of ‘N. & Q.,’ “When 
found, make a note of,” may allow special 
record of an ascertained fact (see ‘Cheney,’ 
ante, p. 382). W. L. Rurron. 


“MEAD AND (9% S. iii. 306).— 
Evidently “Obarni” indicates some kind of 
mead. Of such drinks the Russians appear, 
from the narratives of our old English tra- 
vellers, to have had formerly a great variety. 
In the account of the voyage of Sir Jerome 
Bowes in 1583 (see Harris’s ‘ Travels,’ i. 535), 
among the items of diet supplied by the Em- 
peror to our ambassador are “ Cherry Mead,” 
“ Mallynovo Mead,” “Sodden Mead,” “Sweet 
Mead,” “White Mead,” and “Ordinary Mead,” 
besides “burnt Wine,” “sweet Beer,” and 
“ Beer.” The writer of the narrative of the 
‘Ambassadors from the Duke of Holstein’s 
Travels into Muscovy and Persia” (¢., ii. 
1-112) gives, at p. 23, some interesting par- 
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ticulars of some of these meads, which may 
possibly be of use to Mr. Piarr. Having told 
us that “their ordinary Drink is a kind of 
small Mead they call (uaz, besides which they 
never fail to take a dram of Aqua Vite both 
before and after their Meals,” he describes 
their manner of keeping their “Strong Beer, 
which they brew in March,” and then adds: 

** French and Rhenish Wines being too weak for a 
Muscovite Stomach they rather admire a sort of 
strong Hydromel, which they order with Cherries, 
Strawberries, Mulberries, or Rasberries; the last 
of which is the most pleasant of all......To give it a 

Flavour, they put in sometimes a little Bag with 

innamon, Grains of Paradise, and a few Cloves; 

some make an Infusion of the Rasberries with 
Aqua Vite, instead of Water.” 

The question naturally arises, Are any of 
the ingredients of these drinks adicated by 
the names Cherunk and Obarne? The former 
suggests cherries to the uninformed mind. 

C. C. B. 

Socrety or DILETTANTI, FOUNDEDIN LONDON 
1734 (9" S. iii. 368).—The old “coloured” print, 
the subject of Mr. Geo. E. Crisp’s query, has 
nothing to do with the Dilettanti Society, 
but represents “ Benn’s Club,” “a well-known 
Society of Worthy Aldermen, from an Original 
Painting by T. Hudson, in Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
London.” It and the copy of it are described 
by J. C. Smith in his ‘British Mezzotinto 
Portraits,’ vol. i. pp. 312-13, where the names 
of the personages represented are given, with 
other details, too numerous and of too little 
general interest to justify their repetition in 
this place. Cf. also Bromley. The prints 
were not published “coloured.” 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 

Sr. Jorpan (5 S. iii. 129; 9 S. iii. 207, 
349).—That the chapel of St. Jordan on 
College Green, mentions by Leland, 
might, as Mr. G. E. WEARE suggests, have 
been built by Jordan, brother of Robert fitz 
Harding, or erected as a memorial to him, is 
certainly not improbable. He may in his 
old age have been a canon in the adjoining 
abbey founded by his brother, or have built 
this chapel with a hermitage to retire therein 
from the world. Beyond the fact that he was 
a witness to several charters nothing is known 
about him, but Mr. W. Hunt points out that 
John, son of Jordan, son of Harding, a citizen 
of Dublin at the end of the twelfth century, 
was seemingly his son (“ Historic Towns,” 
‘ Bristol,’ p. 25)—-the holy (“ sanctus ”) Jordan, 
not Sanctus with a capital until by lapse of 
time and the mistake of a scribe. 

I suspect the Christian name of Jordan 
originated in the Fitzharding family from some 
relationship to Jordan de Briset, through 


Maurice, Bishop of London. This Jordan de 
Briset was the founder of the priories of 
Clerkenwell, and one of the earliest of the 
name in England (see my note in ‘N. & Q., 
8t* S. vi. 366). This Christian name, although 
absent in Domesday Book, became very com- 
mon among the sons of those mentioned 
therein. Perhaps I may be allowed to remark 
here that last December Mr. J. H. Round 
read a paper before the Society of Anti- 
quaries, “and showed that Jordan de Briset 
had not been identified, and proceeded to 
identify him as the younger son of a Domes- 
day undertenant ” (Atheneum, 10 Dec.). Lam 
sorry to say I have forestalled him in this— 
in print at least—by more than four years, 
as the note above referred to will prove. It 
is clear ‘N. & Q.’ and its capital indexes are 
not so often referred to as they deserve. 

That even St. Augustine might have 
brought over with him a monk named Jor- 
dan is rendered possible by the fact that a 
hundred years or so after his time the name 
occurs. In 726 was slain at Rome one Jordan, 
keeper of the records (Ordericus Vitalis, 
Bohn ed., i. 361). This was very long before 
the Crusades. A. 8. ELtts. 

Westminster. 


Jordanus (Jordan), as a prefix or Christian 
name, is not unfrequently met with in 
writings of the twelfth me thirteenth cen- 
turies respectively. The name, which origin- 
ated in the period of the early pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land, was apparently associated 
with a prevalent belief in the virtues of the 
waters of the Jordan. A reference to the 
origin of the name will be found in ‘ History 
of Christian Names,’ by Miss C. M. Yonge, 
vol. i. p. 100. G. E. WEARE. 


THe ii. 444 ; iii. 74, 132). 
—James Smith’s verses (if they be his) are 
but a reproduction of a passage in Steele’s 
Tatler, No. 6, 1709, g.v..— 

“Virgil's common epithet to Aineas is pius or 
pater...... his meeting with Dido in the cave, where 
pius neas would have been absurd, and pater 
Eneas a burlesque. The poet has therefore wisely 
dropped them both for Dux Trojanus.” 

W. C. B. 

“GuLpize” (9 §. iii. 347). — This means 
the harvest feast, and takes place on the 
principal corn-carrying day—that is, after the 
corn has been gathered into the mowhay or 
farmyard. In Bottrell’s ‘Traditions and 
Hearth-Side Stories of West Cornwall,’ 1870-3, 
the word is given as goolthise, and in the 
Scilly Isles as nicklethise. The earliest men- 
tion of the word that I know of is in Bor- 


lase’s ‘Cornish Vocabulary,’ 1754, where it 
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‘ 


occurs as 
doubt in Borlase’s time the dh was sounded 


‘guledhiz, the corn-feast.” No 


Eprrapus (9 §. ii. 306, 536 ; iii. 53, 191).— 
For verses of the Chinese puzzle order it 


as th, as it was, in some cases, inCelticCornish ; | would be hard to beat the lines inscribed on 
and although in many instances the word is} the brass to the memory of Thomas Mathew, 


ag in modern books as gooldize or quledize, 

the th sound is still preserved in the goolthise 

of Mr. Bottrell, who had a most extensive 

personal knowledge of the Cornish dialect as 

spoken in the Land’s End district some thirty 

or forty years ago. W. Noye. 
72, Doddington Grove, S.E. 


Jounson’s House at Frocnat (9 §. iii. 
228, 334).—Alas for one’s faith in even well- 
grounded reports! It now transpires that 
those who rejoiced in the prospect of pre- 
servation for Priory Lodge are doomed to 
disappointment. “Scheduled for flats” is 
once more the dismal outlook. Is it too late 
to save the old cottage? Here is a fine chance 
for the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest to step in and secure the house by 
purchase. Or, failing the timely intervention, 
might not some syndicate of enthusiasts balk 
the speculative builder who plays such sad 
havoc with the old-world treasures of Hamp- 
steal? As an immediate example, witness 
the raid upon glorious and unique Church 
Row, hard by the spot now threatened. 

Crct CLARKE. 

Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


HEBREWS Ix. 27 (9"" S. iii. 287).—In Bagster’s 
English Hexapla’ we find the superfluous 
“all” before “men” in Cranmer’s version 
alone of all the six. The date of this version 
is 1539, and that of the Geneva Version, next 
in order, where “all” is omitted, is 1557. 
Perhaps these dates may be a clue to ascer- 
taining the dates of insertion and omission in 
the Prayer Book. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


The word “all” before “men” seems to 
ave been introduced into the Great Bible ; 
neither Tyndale nor the Genevan Version has 
it. The first Prayer Book in which it appears 
to have been omitted is that commonly called 
Archbishop Laud’s, published in 1637. “All” 
is implied in the ——e tois being, as Alford 
remarks, generic ; but it is also sufficiently 
implied in English without the definite article, 
which, therefore, the Revisers have not trans- 
lated. Lyny. 

Blackheath. 


Newton (9 §. iii. 209).—The William 
Newton mentioned by J. R. N. was Sir Isaac’s 
first cousin, and married Sarah Stainforth, a 
banker's daughter. MATILDA POLLARD. 


of Norwich, 1630, in St. Peter Mancroft’s 
Church in that city :— 

Whose dust lieth here my own remain 

Though now is parted yet once shall meet again. 
How this parses it is difficult to say. I 
suppose it means, “Though my own remains 
are now parted from him whose dust lieth 
here, yet the remains of both of us shall one 
day meet again.” In any case the ideas seem 
confused. 

This epitaph is given in full in Blomefield’s 
‘History of Norfolk.’ I visited the church in 
1881, and found one-half of the brass in situ 
on the floor of the north aisle, and the other 
half in a chest ia the vestry. The church 
was then undergoing renovation. I should 
greatly like to know whether the loose por- 
tion has been replaced. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


The following is on a stone in the church- 
yard, Chard, Somerset, to William Hitchcock, 
1793 :— 
The world is full of crooked streets, 
Death is the market-place where all men meet ; 
If life was merchandise, as men could buy, 
The rich would always live—none but the poor 
would die.* 
On another stone to a man who was 
slandered during his life :— 
Dutton Bonifas, 1849. 

They have said. 

Let them say ! 

What say they? 

A. J. P. SKINNER. 

Colyton. 


[am much obliged to Pror. Skeat for his 
reference to the ‘Two Noble Kinsmen.’ I was 
sure I had seen the lines somewhere, but I 
could not place them. 

The epitaph “composed by a gentleman for 
himself ” is partly borrowed from Pope. The 
original lines— 

How lov’d, how honour’d once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 

Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be! 

from the ‘Elegy to the Memory of an Unfor- 
tunate Lady, occur as an epitaph in Epworth 
Churchyard, “valu’d” being, sub- 
stituted for “honour'd.” 

The “unlettered Muse” is usually wordy, 
but we have at Epworth several epitaphs 


~[* This epitaph, probably by Quarles, is not 


Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


uncommon. } 
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which, whatever meaning we are to attach to 
them, are admirably short. Here are two :— 
Honesty is ye best. 
Thomas Cutforth 
I hope is gon to rest. 
March 27th, 1720. 
Wm. Furniss was 
here interred March 
ye 12th, 1731. 
Pietas Furnisiana, 
Epworth. 


Herevirary Opour §. ii. 505 ; iii. 78, 
192, 318).—Have we not all been taught from 
our earliest childhood that to one race of 
people an Englishman has a smell of his 
own? 

Fee, Fi, Fo, Fum, I smell the blood of an Englishman. 
Bishop Stillingfleet, in his ‘Idolatry in the 
Church of Rome,’ 1672, second edition, p. 215 
= from the lives of St. Catherine anc 
hilip Nerius how that the former “could 
not endure the stench of wicked souls,” and 
the latter “was sometimes so offended with 
the smells of filthy souls, that he would 
desire the persons to empty the jakes of their 
souls.” W. C. B. 


HERNE THE Hunter (9 §. iii. 328).—For 
es information on this subject I beg 
to direct the attention of Dr. SmyTHE PALMER 
to ‘Windsor Castle,’ an historical romance, 
by William Harrison Ainsworth (Routledge 
& Sons). 

There is an old tale goes, that Herne the Hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 
th all the winter-time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg’d horns, 
And there he blasts the tree...... 
You have heard of such a spirit; and well you know 
The superstitious idle-headed elc 
Received, and did deliver to our age, 
This tale of Herne the Hunter for a truth. 
Henry Geracp Hore. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


“Lonpon” anp “ Lonnon ” S. iii. 304). 
—*“Lonnon,” or rather “Lunnun,” was the 
usual pronunciation in Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire when I was a boy there 
fifty years ago. It was only in reading from 
book or paper that the d obtained recogni- 
tion. Among elderly people many other 
words, when they came to be read, had a 
different pronunciation from that which pre- 
vailed in ordinary conversation. For example, 
in reading have became “hayve,” are was 
“air,” said was turned into “sayd,” and 
the ed of a participle was sounded as a 
separate syllable. Colloquially a man might 
say, “We hav errd and _ stray’d......like 


lost ship” ; but at church he would swell out 
the phrase to “ We hayve err-ed and stray-ed 
pate: ike lost sheep.” So also the common 
remark, “I sed, How ar you?” became, in 
reading aloud, “I sayd, How air you?” No 
doubt these peculiarities have been noted 
before; if so, I have not been fortunate 
enough to meet with the record. 
Ricup. WELFoRD. 


Tromas Aske (9*" §. iii. 368).—I am able 
to inform Mr. Jackson Picorr that Capt. 
Thomas Aske was a grandson, not son of 
John Askeas he surmised. He is named, and 
left 1,000/., in the will of his father, Richard 
Aske, of the Inner Temple, serjeant-at-law, 
counsel to the Regicides, afterwards Master 
of the Crown Office, but styling himself 
“one of the Justices of the Court of Pleas 
before the Lord Protector,” who died 23 June, 
1656. Jane Aske (daughter of Thomas Heber, 
of Marton, co. York), of London, widow, 
mentions in her will (d. 27 Aug., 1666, p. 
8 May, 1668) “my late son Thomas Aske 
dec.” I knew nothing more about him 
until I read Mr. Picort’s query. The Rev. 
Nathaniel Aske, brother of Thomas, was 
rector of Somerford Magna, Wilts, died 1675, 
leaving a son Richard Aske. Richard Aske, 
the din brother of Thomas and Nathaniel, 
was a barrister of the Inner Temple, and left 
an only son Conan Aske, living in London 
1714, and then married, the last heir male of 
this ancient family I am able to trace, as I 
mentioned in an article on the Askes in the 
East Riding Archeol. Transactions 

John Aske, Esq., “of London, late of 
Aughton,” died in 1605, and all he then had 
left was a lease of Bubwith ferry. Christiana 
Fairfax, his widow, was buried at St. Mary, 
Bishophill, York, 1 July, 1619 ; but he seems 
to have been living “as his wife” with one 
Margaret, daughter of John Guillim, of 
Minsterworth, co. Glouc., and is named as if 
her husband in ‘Visit. of Glouc.,’ 1623, &c., 
Harl. Soe., p. 252. 

How many ancient families have been 
swallowed up by the metropolis, some 
perhaps still surviving in obscurity! All 
this is new genealogical matter. 

A. 

Westminster. 


Curious CuristiAn Names S. iii. 225, 
312).—I remember hearing the following story 
from the late Canon Bardsley, author of 
‘English Names and Surnames.’ There was 
once a woman—“a little ‘cracky,’ I think,” 
said the Canon, by way of parenthesis—who 
had a son whom she had christened “ What.” 
Her idea seems to have been that when in 
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after days he was asked his name, and kept 
saying “ What,” amusing scenes would follow, 
which was likely enough, especially if the boy 
was careful to pronounce the aspirate. Such 
a scene did, I believe, occur once when he 
went to school, and was told, as a new-comer, 
to stand up and furnish certain particulars. 
“What is your name?” asked the teacher. 
“What,” blurted out the boy, amid the 
laughter of the class. “What is your name?” 
asked the master again with more emphasis. 
“ What,” replied the boy. “ Your name, sir!” 
roared out the infuriated pedagogue. “ What, 
What !” roared back the terrified urchin. The 
sequel I forget, but I believe it was one of 
those cases in which the follies of the parents 
are visited on the children of the first genera- 
tion. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 
Putney. 


C. M. is ag right. The four brothers of 
Acts-Apostles Pegden were named after the 
Evangelists, as he surmises. Whosoever is 
interested in the subject of curious and un- 
usual baptismal names should read ‘Curio- 
sities of Puritan Nomenclature, by Charles 
W. Bardsley (Chatto & Windus, 1880), xii- 
252 pp., crown 8vo. On p. 58 of that most 
interesting book the story of “ Actsy” is told 
as follows :— 

sot pot of administration in the estate of Acts- 
Apostles Pegden was made in 1865. His four 
brothers, older than himself, were, of course, the 
four Evangelists, and had there been a sixth I dare 
say his name would have been ‘ Romans.’ An older 
member of this family, many years one of the 
kennel- keepers of Tickham ~foxhounds, was 
Pontius Pilate Pegden.” 

Much of the information contained in this 
work is acknowledged as derived from the 
older issues of ‘N. & Q.’ Rica. Wetrorp. 


At Nottingham there was a family the 
Christian names of which were those of the 
four Evangelists. The fifth member was 
natoed Actcyner, who was living a few years 
ago. J. Porrer Briscoe. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND Music (9t" §. iii. 
341).—The choir of Tewkesbury Abbey dis- 
plays a visible sign of Oliver’s love of music 
in the shape of the old organ taken by him 
from Magdalen College Chapel in Oxford. 
At the Restoration it was returned to Mag- 
dalen from Hampton Court Palace, to find in 
1737 a final resting-place at Tewkesbury. 

A. R. Baytey. 

That Cromwell was a lover of music, espe- 
cially of the organ, there is no doubt. His 
favourite amusement (vide Hawkins’s ‘ His- 
tory of Music’) was to have the organ played 


possible that this may have been the one 
removed from Whitehall; but I have seen no 
proof of this. As further evidence on the 
general question of the encouragement given 
to music by the Protector, it may be men- 
tioned that in 1656 a Committee of Council 
was formed to assist in founding a College of 
Music in London. The work was put a stop 
to by the Restoration. J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


LAMB AND Banner (9 §S. iii. 387).—The 
lamb and flag is a common crest which may 
be seen on more than one brougham in 
Piccadilly any day. D. 


‘THe Wise MEN or GotHam’ (9*"S. iii. 307). 
—Mr. STapLeton may like to have his at- 
tention called to the following, which is taken 
from the catalogue just issued by J. Salkeld: 

“The Chronicles and the Lamentations of 
Gotham, to which are added John, a Model for 
Volunteer Captains, The Address of Capt. Hollings 
to the Loyal Stroud Volunteers, and other His- 
torical Documents illustrative of the Character of 
the Gothamites, 58 pages, 12mo., original wrappers, 


very scarce, 4s. 6¢., Stroud, 1817. 
A. C. W. 
If your correspondent takes interest in the 
continental parallels of the Gotham stories, 
he will find a collection of them in vols. ii., 
iii., and iv. of the French magazine Mélusine. 


H. Garpoz. 
22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


Muse Ptots (9** §. iii. 88, 176).--Is not the 
word muse a corruption of mise? The latter 
has the following meanings : a messuage, cast 
up or put upon, expense or charges ; in Wales 
the customary present or tribute to every 
new prince, &c., and in the County Palatine 
of Chester the same to every new earl ; also 
certain customary gratuities sent to the Lord 
Marchers of Wales by their tenants, &c. 

Joun 


Book-PLATE (9 iii. 287).—In Burke’s 
‘General Armory’ is found the following: 
Rooke, of Horton, co. Kent: Argent, on a 
chevron engrailed between three rooks sable 
as many chess-rooks of the first. Crest, an 
arm embowed in armour proper, garnished 
or, holding in the gauntlet a pistol gold ; the 
arm environed with a trumpet argent. No 
family of Rice has a crest as described on the 
book-plate. J. LONSDALE. 


A page is devoted in the monthly Journal 
of the Ex-Libris Society to the identification 
of book-plates and the owners thereof. Up- 
wards of three hundred and fifty plates have 
been transmitted for that purpose. Has your 


before him at Hampton Court. It seems | correspondent availed himself of this oppor- 
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tunity of obtaining the information he re- 
quires ? EverarD Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


PrEEN, Satop (9 iii. 259).—In your 
review of the ‘History of Church Preen,’ by the 
late Mr. Arthur Sparrow, it is stated that the 
origin of the name has n a puzzle, and 
that Prof. Earle hazards the guess that it may 
stand for (et) pirian, “(at the) pear(-tree).” 
In Domesday, and in the thirteenth century, 
it appears as Prene. I suggest that it is 
Welsh prén, a tree. Welsh place-names are 
plentiful in Salop. Prees, four and a half 
miles south-east of Whitchurch, is Welsh prés, 


a thicket. V. H. Dutenan. 
Walsall. 


Nonsurors (9 §,. ii. 408, 493 ; iii. 56, 178). 
—An account of the “French Prophets” will 
be found in Eadie’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Diction- 
ary’ (third edition, Griffin, 1862), pp. 288-9. 
They are also briefly noticed in the ‘ Popular 
Cyclopedia,’ art. ‘Prophets,’ near the end. 
See also John Wesley’s ‘ Journal’ for 28 Feb., 
1739, 22 June, 1739, and 3 April, 1786. Charles 
Wesley’s ‘ Journal’ for 11 Dec., 1739, likewise 
alludes to them. Both the Wesleys seem to 
have had some experience of the curious im- 
vosture, and the account given by John 
Vesley in the first passage referred to is of 
pone interest. C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

th. 


Cuarzes I.’s Rives (9 S. ii. 448 ; iii. 174). 
—Dr. C. E. D. Fortnum, F.S.A., who died 
quite recently, presented to the Queen in 
1887 the diamond signet ring engraved by 
order of Charles [. for — Henrietta Maria. 

FreDERICK LAWRENCE TAVARE. 

30, Rusholme Grove, Rusholme, Manchester. 


_ “Hoo” (9 §. iii. 245).—This in Derbyshire 
is how, with a very broad sound. It reminds 
me of some lines heard many years ago:— 
How runs soo quick, how leaps soo heigh, 
How seyms as if how ment tow fly! 
THos. 
Worksop. 


St. Paut’s’ (9 iii. 186, 271, 331).— 
Any of your readers who care to see a repro- 
duction of Pickersgil!’s portrait of William 
Harrison Ainsworth will find one, “from a 
photograph by R. H. Mercer,” prefixed to the 
account of the author by Mr. Edmund Mercer 
forming pp. 1-27 of the 1896 volume of the 
Proceedings of the Manchester Literary 
Club, of which Iam proud to be a member. 
The original painting is not now in the 
librarian’s room at the Chetham College, 
but is loaned by the feoffees to the Free 


Library Committee of the city of Manchester, 
and is placed in a good position at the top of 
the stairs of the Reference Library in King 
Street. The picture was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy of 1841. Laman Blanchard 
says of it :— 

“ Ainsworth is there depicted not as some pale 
worn, pining scholar—some fagging, half-exhaus 
periodical romancer—but as an English gentleman 
of goodly stature and well-set limbs, with a fine 
head on Lis shoulders and a heart to match.” 

“The latter, however,” says my friend 
Mercer, “ is not shown in the picture.” 

T. Cann Hueues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 


Referring to this subject, may I draw 
attention to the portrait of the author of 
‘Crichton’ (one of the literary delights of 
my boyhood) in ‘A Gallery of Illustrious 
Literary Characters, 1830-1838’ (London, 
Chatto & Windus, 1873), and William 
Maginn’s remarks thereon }— 

“We have not the pleasure of being acquainted 
with Mrs. Ainsworth, but we are sincerely sorry 
for her. You see what a pretty fellow the young 
novelist of the season is, how exactly, in fact, he 
resembles one of the most classically handsome and 
brilliant of the established lady-killers,—the only 
darling of the day, except Cradock, alias Caradoc, 
—whose charms have been equally fatal among the 
nymphs of the Seine and the Thames.” 


Henry Geracp Hope. 


Clapham, 8.W. 


Ancient Bee-Ltore (9 iii. 286)—An 
| artisan whom I met on the rail, whom [ put 
'down as a Northumberland man, and who 
had pretty freely expressed his annoyance at 
the delay caused by the gate-money race 
' traffic, concluded as he was about to leave 
the train, “ It wouldn’t do to swear before the 
| bees, though. They ’d pretty soon leave the 
place!” J. JEAKES. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
A Stwly of Wagner. By Ernest Newman. (Dobell.) 
Mr. Newman's ‘Study of Wagner’ is almost, if not 
quite, unique in its way. It is an attempt on the 
yart of an avowed, if a judicious, admirer to free 
Waaner from the evil influences of enthusiastic and 
ignorant partisans, and to set him in his true light 
before the public. Besides being an intelligent, 
subtle, and profound critic of music—as we have 
said in speaking of his earlier work, ‘Gluck and the 
Opera’ (see 8 8. ix. 119)—Mr. Newman is a daring 
innovator. After raising Gluck to a pedestal higher 
than has been accorded him, he all but dethrones 
Wagner, and quite dethrones him from the position 
assigned him by injudicious worshippers. Wagner, 
on the intellectual side, is not to be taken so 
seriously as his admirers would like him to be, He 
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was, Mr. Newman maintains, “‘a man of high spirit 
and generous sympathies, acutely sensitive both to 
his own miseries and those of others, but quite 
incapable of thinking any social problem out, or of 
doing anything more than offer the most @ priori 
solutions of it.” In his method of dealing with 
problems of the philosophy of history he merely 
declaims a number of pseudo-propositions that ex- 
plain simply nothing. ‘No one with a grain of 

hilosophical ability will set about the business 
the annulling of the State, &c.] in the manner of 
Wagner, retailing empty platitudes instead of 
arguing, verbalizing instead of thinking, and 
maundering for pages together about those precious 
entities ‘the State,’ ‘Society,’ and ‘the individual.’” 
A propos of a letter to Roeckel Mr. Newman says: 
“The man who is capable of a performance of this 
kind had really better leave metaphysics alone; 
one begins to wonder whether he did not see some- 
thing rather profound in the multiplication table or 
in Euclid’s ‘ Elements.’” All these forcible utter- 
ances—or heresies, as the Wagnerite will call them— 
are written concerning ‘The Ring of the Nibelung.’ 
We have nothing whatever to say — this ques- 
tion. Music, except so far as regards its history, 
its antiquities, and similar matters, does not 
come under our ken, nor do we claim a right or a 
capacity to speak on the subject. We like, how- 
ever, the vigour and outspokenness of Mr. New- 
man’s work, which must have already “fluttered the 
dovecotes,” if such there be, of Wagnerian circles. 
It may be that Wagner, when he dealt with the 
Nibelungen Lied, was under the most pathetical 
delusion when he thought that he was contributing 


anythingof the slightest value totheintellectualstore | 


of the race. It is at least certain that views such 
as these will not pass unchallenged. Equally high 
is the praise that is bestowed—witness the eulogy 
of ‘ Parsifal,’ in which, in regard to the imaginative 
aspects of his art, the touch is said to be “quite 
unerring.” Those of our readers who are inter- 
ested in music will turn to the book without our 
bidding. It is a work that none can afford to 
neglect. Like other books issued by Mr. Dobell, 
it is admirable in all typographical respects. 


Modern England before the Reform Bill. 
McCarthy, M.P. (Fisher Unwin.) 

In the present volume, and in a second by which 
it is to be succeeded, Mr. McCarthy aims at givin 

‘something like a picture” of social and politica 
development in England during the present century 
rather than a chronicle and a record. In this effort 
he has succeeded. Like his ‘ History of Our Own 
Times,’ the present volume is luminous, interest- 
ing, and impartial. From what point of view 
Mr. McCarthy writes most are aware. We know, 
however, few writers so fair in statement and so 
unbiassed as he, and few whose opinions command 
more respect. His style is admirable in lucidity, 
and far superior to that of most writers of the day. 
It is but a glimpse that he gives us, the scheme of 
his work admitting of no more, but it is a sketch 
in which dimensions and perspective are admirably 
preserved. Quite excellent are the portraits of the 
three monarchs: George HI., George IV., and 
William IV., much fairer and more convincing than 
those furnished by writers of accepted authority, 
even by Thackeray. Of George IV. Mr. McCarthy 
says: ‘‘It is out of all reason to suppose that such 
menas Fox and Sheridan could have clung to the 
companionship of a mere worthless profligate simply 
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because he happened to be a Prince Regent or a 
King.” A mee x of justice is the appreciation 
of George III. Not one whit exaggerated is the 
sopular mistrust and hatred of the then Duke of 
Jumberland which is depicted, and the account of 
the ‘‘ Peterloo Massacres ” is sustainedly moderate. 
Mr. McCarthy’s brilliant pictures of Pitt, Fox, 
Wellington, Canning, Sheridan, and others are 
accompanied by reproductions of pictures which 
lend fresh value to the book. Some of them may, 
perhaps, be regarded as superfluous, no reference 
to them being found in the k. None, however, 
will object to their presence. 


Winchester Long Rolls, 1653-1721. Transcribed and 
edited by C. W. Holgate. (Winchester, Wells.) 
Mr. Hoveate has already done good service to 
Winchester by his two books on ‘ Winchester Com- 
moners,’ 1800-35 and 1836-90, and other publi- 
cations. This edition of the Long Rolls, from the 
earliest now extant to the time when the series 
becomes complete, is a similar labour of love, and 
is carried through with the same patient thorough- 
ness. The Long Rolls are lists of the whole school 
written, during all this period, on scrolls of vellum. 
The titles are, of course, in Latin, including in 1653, 
among the fellows, an Equitator, or Outrider to the 
Warden, and, among the boys, a Przefectus Olle, or 
Prefect of Tub, neither of which offices is now 
existent. But in the bulk it is remarkable how 
little the Winchester of the seventeenth century 
differed from the Winchester of to-day. The first 
roll on the list would appear to be the earliest in 
existence of any school ot note; Eton has nothing 
to show till 1678, though Westminster goes back to 
1655. The history of Winchester is hinted at, if 
not explicitly written, in the rise and fall of its 
Commoner element (Commensales), which varies 
during this period from 8 to 137. Altogether the 
lists throw many sidelights upon the past of our 

oldest public school. 

The appearance and printing of the volume do 
credit to editor and publisher. The editor ex- 
presses a pious wish, which we heartily second, 
that the twenty-five missing rolls (after 1653) may 
be still discovered. They are for the years 1654-67, 
1669, 1671, 1682, 1687, 1689, 1703, 1705, 1711, 1713, 
1715, 1718, 1722. Lf any of our readers can supply 
any of these, they will no doubt communicate 
with Mr. Holgate. The volume contains an ela- 
borate introduction and some interesting appendices 
relating to other schools. Mr. Patey, the well- 
known school marshal at Rugby, is, we regret to 
a7, no longer living, as the account here might 
imply. 


The Betrothed and The Talisman. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Edited by Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 
By including under one cover of the “‘ Border Edi- 
tion” the two “ Tales of the Crusaders,” Mr. Nimmo 
gives us much the longest and bulkiest volume 
of the series, With the preliminary matter and 
the glossary there are, indeed, no tewer than a 
thousand pages. Something of the boyish pleasure 
experienced in reading ‘The Talisman’ stiil clings 
to the reprint. Mr. Lang, who late in life made 
the acquaintance of ‘The Betrothed,’ declares his 
preference for it over ‘The Talisman,’ though he 
ranks neither of them as a masterpiece. We think 
differently. Admitting that the love of Damian 
and Edith is ‘* pathetically honourable,” we are 
more than usually annoyed at Scott’s treatment of 
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his own supernatural machinery. One of the reasons 
we dislike many of his heroes is that they talk like 
nineteenth-century philosophers at a period when 
there was no man whatever so enlightened as to 
doubt the efficacy of charms and witchcraft. In 
*The Betrothed’ Scott goes a step further, and 
makes Rose Flammock refuse belief in supeeemtiens 
against which it would have been impossible for her 
to struggle. Fancy a girl in the twelfth century 
saying of a portent, “It bodes nothing, dearest 
lady, .it is our own fears that are prophets, not 
those trifles which we take for augury.” It is things 
such as this which are anachronisms in Scott, and 
not antedating by two to three hundred years, as 
Mill, the historian of the Crusades, rebuked him 
for doing, the establishment of the bishopric of 
Gloucester. ‘The Talisman’ escapes this class of 
condemnation, and as a gallery of pictures may 
challenge competition with any novel of Scott. 
King Richard and Saladin are genuinely heroic. 
The illustrations to the earlier work are wholly by 
W. Paget, to the later principally by Le Bland. 


The Annals of Auchterarder and Memorials of 
Strathearn. By Alexander George Reid. (Crieff, 
Philips.) 

Amona@ books dealing with local history, the aug- 

menting number of which is a matter for congratu- 

lation, few are better in arrangement or intrinsically 
more readable and interesting than these ‘ Annals 
of Auchterarder and Memorials of Strathearn.’ 

Some inkling of the pleasures in store for them 

must have been obtained by those of our readers 

who have noticed Mr. Reid’s recent contributions 
to our columns. Much of the matter he now sends 
casts a bright light upon important epochs in history, 
and all of it has a delightful antiquarian flavour. 
Not in present days a place of great importance 
is this pleasantly situated Perthshire town, the 
ruined castle of which was once a royal seat, having 
been built, according to tradition, in the eleventh 
century as a hunting seat by Michael Canmohr, or, 
as Mr. Reid spells it, Canmore. It has had eccle- 
siastical edifices of some importance, and signs of 

Roman occupation may still be traced. Unfor- 

tunately the town, which, owing to its situation, 

was always exposed to Highland ravage, was on 

25 January, 1716, after the battle of Sheriffmuir, 

entirely consumed by fire by the Earl of Mar. In 

connexion with the revolutionary movement of 

1715, Auchterarder was a place of some importance, 

and the period is still recalled as Mar’s year. Lament- 

able accounts are given of the sufferings of the 
townsfolk. At Blackford, a country town two 
miles to the westward of Auchterarder, William 

Davidson, schoolmaster, was one of the sufferers: 

* After he was gone the Highlanders broke into his 

house, where, tho’ his wife was bigg with child, they 

fell a plundering, and when she seem’d but to 
murmur at it, they knock’t her down with the 
butt-end of a gun, and left her lying dead upon 
the ground, blooding at mouth and nose.” Not 
less harrowing are the accounts of destruction at 

Duning, Dalreoch, Crieff, and other spots. Subse- 

quently we have an account of the compensation 
yaid in 1721 to the sufferers. An account of salmon 
shing on the Earn reads like a chapter out of 

*Redgauntlet.’ Many trials for witchcraft are 

given, the most curious being that of a woman 

who was charged with attempting the life of the 

Ear! of Morton, Regent of Scotland. 

though the woman, who pleaded guilty, was duly 


“convict,” we are not informed whether the sen- 
tence was carried out. John Brugh, otherwise 
the Warlock of Fossoway, was strangled and burnt 
on the Castle Hill of Edinburgh. An account of a 
holocaust of witches is given under the heading 
“Witch Covin at the Crook of Devon,” a covin 
consisting of thirteen, otherwise a “ deil’s dozen.” 
Thirteen is also, as is well known, a “ baker’s 
dozen,” another instance of the supposed connexion 
between “‘deils” and bakers, on which our readers 
may ruminate. Mr. Reid seems to establish that 
Kinkell in Strathearn is “the Terrible Parish” 
celebrated in rime :— 

Was there e’er sic a parish, a parish, a parish, 

Was there e’er sic a parish as that o’ Kinkell ? 
They ’ve hangit the minister, drooned the precentor, 
Dang{d*] doon the steeple and drucken the bell. 
Dunkeld has sometimes been given for Kinkell. 
Fact, however, is on the side of the place now 
mentioned, where all those misfortunes occurred. 
Mr. Reid’s book is a capital specimen of Crieff 
printing, and is admirable in all typographical 
respects. It has four good illustrations. Its anti- 
quarian merits cannot easily be overpraised, and 
Mr. Reid—a not too common thing in an antiquary 

—has a style at once animated and picturesque. 


Mr. Ext.tor Stock will publish shortly ‘ A Hyp- 
notic Experience in the Fair Maid’s House at Perth,’ 
by Alfred Beauchamp. It will give an account of a 
remarkable experience of the author, who passed 
the night in the house of the Fair Maid, and will 
contain twelve photographs of the interior and 
exterior of the dwelling. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 


H. T. C. D. (“‘ When Greek meets Greek,” &c.). 
—N. Lee’s ‘ Alexander the Great,’ 1V. ii. 

Myppetton (“ Blessed is he who expecteth 
nothing ”).—This has been traced to Pope in a letter 
to Gay, dated 16 Oct., 1727. See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 
4% §. iii. 310, 415, 446; iv. 277; 6 S. v. 24; 7S. 
xii. 228. 

JONATHAN BovcHtER.—We have always under- 
stood it to be soft. 

CorricgEnpuM.—P. 366, col. 2, lL. 34, for “ Bar- 
basan” read Barbasan’s. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


H SMITH & § 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE DESCRIBED, 


These Volumes will prove to be valuable adjuncts to the 


Works in Village and other Libraries, Published 

at 

ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol. 6 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, is, ‘19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 28 ove 8 6 
SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE for 1898, January to June .. a 86. 
For 18%, July to December 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1589. 76 
UNIVERSAL REVIEW, The. Vols. Sand 7 7 ove ove ove ove each 12 6 
Vois. i, 3, and 4 (slightly soilea) each 196° 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR SEASTEE, SCIBNCE, and ARTS. Vol. for 1893.. 90. 
Vol. for 1894 . eve 90. 
Vol. for 1895 ... 
Vol. for 1596 ... 
Vol. for ... gu. 


GOOD WORDS. Vol. for 1888. Edited by ‘DoxaLp D. D. Co utal oq 
by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY Weaker 
1592. Edited by DonaLp Mac.eop, D.D. _ Nurse by G. M. Fenx 


QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1897, to April, 1898... 
May to Uctober, 1595 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 


macau"? LIBRARY COPIES 


POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER 
Argosy . 7 6| Longman’s 
Belgravia oss coe ove 6| Macmillan’s 
Blackwood’s ... one one om ese ose 13 National Review 
Century .. eee, 6 | Nineteenth Century .. 
Cornhill .. we 7 6| Revue des Deux Mondes 
Knglish liiustrated ... ose Scribner's ese 
Fortnightly Review ... ose ooo 16 0| Temple Bar... 
3 ove ove ove ove 7 6 | Westminster 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 


The terms will be 1s, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 


have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


eacoecoece 


PER ANNUM 


o* 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 


it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 
OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


NOW COMPLETE in 13 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished 
Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's original MSS. and Note- 
Books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie. 

*,* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 3i. 18s. 

*,” A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6¢. each. This 


Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's writings which had not been previously collected, with 
many additional Illustrations. It has been printed from new type on fine paper, and, with the 
exception of the Edition de Luxe, it is the largest and handsomest edition that bas been published. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound 


in cloth, 9/.; or half-raussia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard 
Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*," The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to 
each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s.; or half-morocco, gilt, 5/. 10s. 

*," The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s, each. 

CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 8vo. bound 
in cloth, 4/. 1ls.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. Containing nearly all the small 
Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions and many new Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

*," The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 
ls, 6d. each ; or Is, in paper cover. 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in 
cloth case, 21s. gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited 
and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 
vound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*,” Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo. 
bound in Sets, 4/. 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘ A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown Svo. bound 
in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of 
Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 
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